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FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 

A LerTrer From Dr.J.G. Burrner, A Ger- 

MAN PREACHER AT St Lovuts, to the Editor of 

the Kritische Predigen Bibliothek. (Translated tor 

the Register.) 

Cincinnati, Ohio, North America, July 2, 1836 

‘Two years have passed away, since [ have 
given you any account of my life, condition and 
works, and now, conscious of my fault, | scarce. 
ly venture to inform you, of what has since be- 
fallenme. But the joyful hope, that you would 
willingly hear from one of your candidates, who 


| 


| 
' 


} 
} 
t 


lives in a distant land, and is tossed here and | 


there, by fate, gives me courage to write, and 
confidence, that you will read my letter, with 
the love and affection you have always shown 
its writer. 

I will begin by giving you an accurate ac- 
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it willingly, and the recollection that [ was un- 

der obligations to Krakan gave me spirits and 

strength. I became at one time out of tune) 
and dissatisfied with my lot, and wished to en- 
courage and cheer up myself. 1 gathered a buo- 
dle of sticks in the evening, set them on fire, 
sat down beside it, on an old stump, composed, 
made tunes for my compositions, sung, and gave 
free play to my imagination. This was the | 
finest,evening | had ever spent in the land. 

The wood was piled up high against a great! 
dry tree. The flame broke out with a great ! 
crackling, and ascended to the top of the tree, ! 
which became a complete blaze and Jooked net | 
unlike a tower of fire, which threw its light far 
into the distance and invested dark and distant | 
objects with a comical light, The weather | 
was pleasant ; the ait refreshing and bracing. ! 
Around me was the wilderness, and a dead_ 
silence only broken by the baying of dogs on 
the adjacent farms, Obscurity and night, and | 
the bright gleaming fire, which made the im-| 





oration of the first centenary of Wesleyan 


gregations as could conveniently aitend umted 
with the ministers, and solemn supplication was 
offered to Almighty God for the divine blessing 
upon the Conference, the Wesleyan community, 
and the world, 

In the evening, according to announcement, 
the general centenary committee met in the in- 
fant school.room, when the treasurer and secre- 
taries reperted, that the fund had risen to Up | 
wards of 200,000/., and that upwards of 90,0001., 
was actually paid up, The committee adopted 
the recommendation of the Manchester sub- 
committee, and agreed that one half the amounts 
appropriated at the February meeting should be 
forthwith paid to the treasurers of the respec- 
tive funds intended to be benefited by the cen- 
tenary cffurt, They also reported, that am} 
rangements lad been made by the sub-comniit- 
tee to publish a series of medals in commem- 





Methodism. Impressions of several were ex- | 
hibited, and the highest satisfaction was ex. | 


-quaintance with that book can alone inspire, at 





careless and self-deceived, must pluck his ar- 
rows of conviction from the Bible, and aim 
them, with an eloquence which a deep ac- 


the feclings, the sinful habits, and the corrupt, 
but secret, propensities of those whom we 
could recal to duty and to God, Itis be- 
cause the models of inspiration are kept out of 
sight, and are superseded by a courtly mode of 
address, and a model of argument built on the 
basis of carnal reasoning, that so little is dope 
by a large portion of tsodern preachers. 

They go to the people with much fancied 
strength, but their panoply resembles that of 
David armed with Saul’s armor. They re- 
turn from their labor with dissatisfaction, be- 
entise they see no lasting impresion made on 
their auditory. Unlike David, they refuse the 
sling and stone ; a simple dependencejon God, 
and the efficiency of his truth; and disappoint- 
ment is the consequence. 





forts behind them, than they can possibly find, 
in any of those distant lands of promise. Es. 
pecially if they have young families, and wick. 
edness abounds in those fertile regions which 
invite them to come, let them call to mind the 
reasons which induced Lot to settle in Sodom, 
and the Greadful consequences, We have no 
such prairies and botroms, it is true, as are 
found in the Great Valley; but | was never 
so well satisfied, even with the soil of New 
England, av J am now, Itis good’ enough for 
all who own a little of it, and are willing to 
work six days and rest the seventh. Its fertility 
is not yet half developed, It only wants to be 
hetter cultivated, to support thrice as many 
industrious yeomanry, as now moisten it with 
the sweat of their brows. 

I have said, it is our duty to send Bibles and 
Tracts and Christian Libraries to the West. 
Being so well and so cheaply supplied our- 
selves, we are apt to think there can be no 
great destitution any where in the United 
States ; and when we come to travel in the 


TT 
For the Kegister und Observer. 


VACATION. 

Mr Editory,—An article, headed by a title a8 
auspicious as the one I have selected, would 
require no further recommendation to secure 
for it a perusal among the younger portions of 
the community, of whom and net to whom [ 
would now write. Happy shall I be if I canin 
the same way call the attention of parents to 
these few remarks. 

The idea appears quite too prevalent among 
children, that the school-room 1s pot 8 place in- 
tended for their benefit, exclusively ; that the 
privileges, there enjoyed, may, or may not be 
improved, according as the will of the parent - 
is, or is not to be observed: that any inattention 
there shown is only embarrassing to the teach- 
er, and no absolute injury to themselves. 

Such an idea can only be produced in one of 
two ways: either by the inadequacy of the 
teacher, in failing to engage the interest of his 
pupils, or else by the imflnence of what they 





count of all which befel me, in my voyage from | 
Bremen to America, but not to be too cir-} mediate neighborhood light as day,—all this | pressed at their exquisite workmanship, ‘They 
cumstantial and tedious, | will only mention) was suited to call forth the boldest figures in the, will ist of two | edal ith , 

% ‘ yall i videst hyures in the consist of two large mn 8, With accurate | vo #e ith a little ray of dis-! ig IP ; 
what was most remarkable, and had the strong: | imagination, and to excite the soul to reflection. | likenesses of the Rev. Messrs. John and Charles | pers eeee wae Gen Wi Pow 3 \of the publications which load our tables and 


- ‘ ; tant light, challenge all the powers of darkness, | 
So it happened one evening, that as [ sat on the | Wesley, from authentic busts and pictures; and . . yoda | shelves at home, ever reach those remote set- 


may hear at home: to the holding out, for in- 
stance, that vacation is an exemption from study” 
for the pleasure, and not for the good of the 
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est influence, in bringing me to my present | 
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RNING, 


position. 
Our company is already known to you; it 
consisted of Parson Krakan, by whom I was en- 


| 
‘ 
| 


} 


gaged, as a teacher in his family, his wife, | 


mother, and seven children, his brother, with 


his wife and three children, and two young un- | 
married men, brothers in law of one of the | 


Krakans. 


Altogether, they amounted to eigh- | 


teen persons without including the servants, | 
The idea which we had formed in Germany, | 
and wished to realize in America, was one of | 


the finest, which could he conceived of by 
the emigrants. 
feasible, because it was limited to our little cir- 
cle, of whose concord and unity, every one 


might be convinced. With it, in our minds we 


ascended our vessel, in the harbor of Bremen, | 


and with excited hearts, bid adieu, to our old 
father-tand, in which so much that was valua- 
ble and dear to us, must be left behind. The 


However, it appeared to be | 


incenveniences and hardships, inseparable from | 
a sea-yoyage, here much incrensed, by the cir- | 


cumstance that we, to save money, lived be- 
tween decks, where one hundred twenty eight 


persons from the various naticns of Germany | 


were crowded together. 
obliged to drink impure water, about which, 


We were often | 


Seume, when in his journey from Syracuse, he | 
speaks of his voyage to America, has complain- | 


ed so bitterly. 


We had to endure a stench, | 


which was in a high degree, disagreeable to! 


us; so that when we inhaled the fresh air, from 


the forward deck, especially after a storm, dur- | 


{ 


ing which, we had sat in Egyptian darkness, we | 
_ slowly beside the wagon into the wood, trusting 


exclaimed with Schiller’s diver, 


Below us all is frightful, 
Let man tempt not the Gods. 


All these difficulties, to which the perpetual | 
quarrels, and altercations about our food, are to | 
be added, were borne with patience and cheer. | 


fulness, in the hope of finding some adequate | 


t 


indemnity and compensation, in the beloved | 


land where milk and honey were to flow. 


ed at iast at our port, Baltimore. 


Af- | 
ter a tedious voyage of eight weeks, we arriv- | 
But since | 


{ 


| 


this was not the place of our destination, we | 
left it, after a residence of thirteen days, during | 


which, our trunks, and chests were examined 


and repacked, the remarkable things of the | 
city which are not very numerous, were visit-_ 


ed, guides were procured, and we set out for 


Wheeling. the gathering place of our little | 


company. 


I performed the greatest part of the | 


journey from Baltimore to Wheeling, two hun- | 


dred and eighty six miles, on foot, and so I had 


the best opportunity of getting acquainted, with | 
the country and the people, and making some | 


progress here and there, in the English tongue. 
In Baltimore, our fine idea, sunk very low, in 


Wheeling, it was completely lost, for we could | 
not agree, abuut the spot where we should set- | 
tle, nor about the easiest and best method of | 


getting on in America. Each one preferred ‘to 
gang his own gait.’ This 
amongst many, to show how companies formed 


is one example, | 


in Germany, whether great or small, rich or | 
poor, cannot hold together on American soil, | 
but if they are not united by fanaticism or sec- | 


tarianisin, separate and come to nothing. 
From Wheeling in Virginia, where we stopped 


only a few day,s leaving the rest behind, I went | 
with Parson Krakan and his family to Steuben. | 
ville in Ohio, and here for the first time we) 


made a stop to examine the land and if possi- 
ble to make a purchase, The journey of Par- 


son Krakan, from this place, for the purpose of! 


| 


j 


examining the land, put an end to our journey, | 


and a year later to his earthly pilgrimage. 


) 
! ty 
Hie had purchased jand six miles from New | 


Philadelphia, in Tuscaroras county, and fifty | 
two fiom Steubenville, and after his return we} 


set out with a wagon and team we had purchas- 
ed in Steubenville. ‘The journey was most dif- 
ficult and severe to fill up the measure of all 
Our journeys. - But it was sccomplished with 
the greatest cheerfulness, for now a plaee was 


| 
| 


found, which the Krakan family could call their | 
own, could hope to govern as they pleased and | 


to cultivate according to their own taste, The 
house which received us was a log-house, for 
the other, which was a farm house, according 
to agreement with the former owner, Was not 
to be vacated till April of the next year. The 
labors which awaited us, were as itis natural, 
those of peasants, aud besides they were Amer- 
ican labors, First, shelter and food must be 
provided, the house must be put in a habitable 
state, furniture and cattle must be procured ; in 
brief, the most necessary arrangements were to 
be made. A new life began for me. Instead 
ef the pea I must wield the chopping-axe, or 
Swing the whip. All were unknown and unac 

Customed things tome. You will easily suppose 
that under such circumstances nothing was 
thought of giving instruction, for at that time 
we were all restricted to a singie room, in 
which eleven persons had to find accommoda. 
tions; the boys were engaged in labor, and J] 
myself, at evening lost all wish to instruct 
them, and was glad if I could pursue my own 
thought or read by myself in the Greek Testa- 
ment. Labor was unusual to me,but I performed 








trunk of a tree, | composed a Latin ode to Lib. | 
erty, at the end of which I expressed an ardent | 
wish to be soon delivered from these circum- | 
stances so unwonted, and so oppressive to my | 
mind, It was my swan-song. 
After my return from Wheeling—where I 
had gone to see Parson Krakan’s brother and | 
his aged mother, who was then very sick,— | 
affairs took a different turn, Parson Krakan | 
who wished to see his mother again, set off, 
without delay after I gave him this account; | 
but he found her no longer living, for ehe had | 
died two hours after my departure from Wheel- 
ing. In conformity with the wish she had ex- | 
pressed to me, he brought her bedy, with that) 
of his brother, to bury it in the nearest church. | 
yard, | was rejoiced, and over rejoiced at the | 
intelligence the Parson gave me,—that since I } 
had expected to journey about in America, he | 
would not prevent me, and that [I might go! 
when I pleased. The money expended for me | 
was reckoned up; a comparison was made ;/ 
the obligation on my part, was drawn up, and} 
presented to him, and the next day at 8 o’clock | 


in the morning, I left the little hut where [ had | 
} 


lived more than two months—to go into the} 
great world that was entirely unknown to me 
and provide for myself. My condition was not } 
the most pleasing, I was to seek my salvation | 
with a single quarter of @ dollar, and when [| 
had paid the charge for the litle wagon that! 
conveyed my trunk, I involuutarily exclaimed, | 
acta est alice, the die is cast. But instead of | 
passing over the Rubicon like Cwesag, J trudged 
in God, who had hitherto so paternally guided | 
and conducted me. Our separation was pain- | 
ful and it cost many tears. A _ presenti-) 
ment told me that I was separating from Kra. | 
kan forever—at least for this world. But) 
whom it most concerned, him or me, I could | 
not tell. He has since gone home to his fath- | 
ers, and now rests free from the many cares} 
and disturbances that attended his life, But} 
he is crowned with praise and honor for his | 
faithful conduct under all circumstances, 
On account of the cold weather, which had | 
set in, my journey to Wheeling with Paraon} 
Krakan’s brother, was exceedingly disagreeable, ' 
but it was accomplished without mny accident } 
or injury. I assisted him as well as I could! 
with my slight knowledge of the English tongue, | 
and for his sake went to visit his brother-in- | 
law. I visited the Theological Seminary of | 
the German Lutherans at Columbus, which has | 
many lamentable deficiencies, and returned to | 
Wheeling after an absence of three weeks. | 
The whole distance, four hundred ninety six | 
miles, | was carried in a post-wagon, because | 
the roads were tvo bad for any other vehicle, | 
I could not remain at Wheeling, for Krakan’s | 
brother had now left it, having purchased some 
land near his brother’s. I wrote therefore to! 
the missionary committee of the Reformed. | 
West-Pennsyivanian Classical Synod, to which | 
I had been introduced by Parson Begemann of | 
Washington, I stated to thew my condition, | 
and expressed a desire to become a member of | 
their society, since I considered and honored | 
their efforts as corresponding with the true 
sp:rit of Christianity for the most part, and since 
I could not unite with many other celles! 
Synods, on account of the obscurantism and 
sectarianism which prevailed in them, so far as 
1 could Jearn, The result was an invitation | 
from Parson Hacke of Greensburgh, (Pennsyl- | 
vania) who is a member of this committee, I 
found a kind reception, and was advised to go} 
with him to New Lisbon, (Ohio) where the oy~ 
od was to assemble the fourth Sunday after | 
Easter. I accepted the advice. Asa matter of | 
form, | underwent an examination; was admit- 
ted as a member of the Synod, and on the last 
night of the session was ordained as an itiner- 
ant preacher for the state of Missouri and Illi- 
nois, This was the most solemn hour of my 
life. My prayer was heard, and far from my 
nother and sisters, | was consecrated to preach 
the gospel in these remote regions, ‘The im- 
pression which this ceremony produced upon 
all who were present was very deep, and not 
an eye was left tearless by the prayer I utter- 
ed from my heart after the service was over. 
[Remainder next week.] 





(From the Liverpool Courier.) 
WESLEYAN CONFERENCE. 

On Wednesday last, this important body otf 
Christian minist:rs commenced their annual 
Conference in this town, after the several com- 
mittees had transacted the miscellaneous busi- 
ness of the connexion, as stated in our last 
weck’s journal, ‘The Conference held its first 
sitting at six o’clock in the morning. The Rev. 
Theophilus Lessey was chosen the president, 
and the Rev. Robert Newton the secretary. 
Upwards of five hundred ministers were pres- 
ent,—a greater number, we believe, than has 
attended any former Conference. From eight 
to nine, a meeting for public prayer was held, 
when such members of the societies and con- | 





} was held for public prayer. 


the elevation of the new mission premises and 
Centenary-hall, in London. Two smaller med- 
als will be copies of the larger one; and the 
small one for Sunday schovls will consist of 
likenesses of the Messrs, Wesley ; and it is 
hoped that they will be struck in sufficient num- 
bers to supply the cennexion by the period of ; 
the general celebration in October, 





Centenary Celebration. 

Monday was the Conference celebration of | 
the Centenary of the formation of the Wesley- 
an Societies, At six in the morning, a meeting | 
Fight ministers of- } 
fered up ardent supplications to Almighty God, | 
in which they were joined by a devout assem- | 
bty. Brunswick Chapel was completely filled, 
At half past ten it was again open, and crowd. | 


'ed to excess by an assemb!y eager to hear wh 


ex-President, tie Rev. Thomas Jackson, preach 
the Centenary Sermon to the Conference, a 
service which it had assigned to him at ita last 
year’s meeting, in Bristol. The President of 
the Conference read the service of the Church | 
ot England. Mr Jackson took his text from | 
1 Cor. I chap 26-31 verses. | 
The two propositions which the peonenents 
advanced, were: * Thatthe Wesleyan Ministry 
possessed a character strikingly similar to that 
which the Apostles exercised, that the effects of 
the Wesleyan Ministry were identical with | 
those produced by the ministry of the Apostles.’ | 
Mr Jackson was two hours and fifty minutes it, 


attention of the crowded sseembly was riveted 
on the preacher. The fluency and pathos of! 
his address, and the touching and powerful top- | 
ics which he brought into his subject, had a) 
most electrifying effect ; sometimes the great. 
er part of the the Conference was in tears; it} 
was a noble effort of mind, and an uncommon | 
instance of the power of preaching. A public 
meeting of prayer was held again in the after. | 
noon, In the evening the Rev. Theophilus) 
Lessey, the President, preached an official ser- | 
mon before the Conference, a sermon of great} 
ability, delivered in his usually impressive 
manner. | 


Tue True Cuatstran Gextuemay.—The | 
man who labors to please his neighbor for his 
good to edification, has the mind that was in’ 
Christ. It is a sinner trying to help a sinner. | 
How different the face of things if this spirit | 
prevailed !—if Dissenters were lke Henry, , 
and Watts, and Doddridge; and churchmen | 
like Leighton, The man who comes promi- | 
nently forward in any way may expect to be} 
found fauit with; one will call him harsh, | 
and another a trimmer, A hard man may be | 
reverenced, but men will like him best at a| 
distance ; he is an iron man; he is not like | 
Jesus Christ, Christ might have driven Thomas | 
from his presence by his unreasonable incredu- , 
liry—but not so! It is as though he had said, | 
“| will come down to thy weakness; if thou! 
canst not believe without thrusting thy hand in- 
to my side, then thrust in thy hand.” Even a 
feeble, but kind and tender man, will effect | 
more than a genius, who is rough or artifictal, | 
There is a danger, doubtless, of humoring | 
others; and against this we must be on our | 
guard, It isa kind and accommodating spirit | 
at which we must aim. When the two goats met | 
on the bridge, which was toe narrow to allow | 
them either to pass each other or to return, the 
goat which lay down that the other might walk | 
over him was a finer gentleman than Lord 
Chesterfield. —Cceeil. | 


PREACHING OF BUNYAN, | 
The Bible was hia principal library. But, | 
with scarcely any other book than this, he was 
the most eminent minister of his age, if use- 
fulness may be considered the standard of 
eminence. 

It is related of the learnod Dr. Owen, that 
on a certain occasion, after having heard John 
Bunyan preach with much power and spiritual- 
ity, and on being asked if he had been to hear 
the ‘ tinker, the name by which Bunyan, by 
reference to Wis occupation, was scoffingly 
designated, the Doctor replied, ‘I have, indeed ; 
and if, by a surrender of all the homan learn- 
ing I have acquired, ! could preach with the 
ability and heavenly unction of Mr, Bunyan, 
the sacrifice should cheerfully be made.’ 

Bunyan is but one instance among the mul- 
titude that could be named of talent which 
might be cultivated, and the eloquence which 
might be elicited by a careful and truly consci- 
entious and religious study of the Book of God. 
The man who, in his public ministrations, 
would reason with the most effect, must argue 
on the principles of revelation, ‘There is pre- 
sented a system of logic, built on the facts re- 
lating to God and eternity, which is unerring 
in all its rudeness, infallible in all its premises, 
and inflexibly just and correet in all its de- 
ductions. 

He would arrest the conscience of the bold 
transgreseor, or awaken the stupor of the 


} 





| come a ' 
delivering his sermon, and, all the while, a} otach richer, and whose natural resources are 


| these false premises,—First, that because her 


! and happiness, broad and deep, throsghout the 


and mechanics. 


and without violence or noise climbing up, hath | 
made night so to retire, that its memory was 
lost in the joys and sprightfulness of the morn- 
ing, and Christianity, without violence or ar- 
mies, without resistance and self.preservation, 
without strength or human eloquence, without | 
challenging of priviteges or fighting against) 
tyranny, without alteration of government and}; 
scandal of princes, with its humility and meck.- 

ness, with toleration and patience, with obedi-' 
ence and charity, with praying and dying, did| 
insensibly turn the world into Christian, and | 
persecution into victory. 

Holy parents never eat their meal of bles- | 
sing alone, but they make the room to shine 
like the fire of a holy sacrifice; and a father’s 
of a mother’s piety inakes all the house festival 
and full of joy from generation to generation. | 

Ihave seen a young and beautiful person | 
warm and ruddy under a thin garment, when at | 
the same time an old rich person hath been cold 
and paralytic under a load of sables and the 
skins of foxes, It is the body which makes the 
clathes warm, not the clothes the body; and 
the spirit of a man makes felicity and content, 
not any spoils of a rich fortune wrapped about 
a sickly and an uneasy soul. 





3 [From the New York Observer.} 
© /oUR DUTIES TO THE WEST. 


“i ; 
Ana what are our duties to the West, whose 
ry is so much larger, whose soil is so 








. h greeter than ourowa? Do you sey, 
=. take care of herself——she has money 


enough ; or if she has not, it 1s her own fault, 
since she can carn two dollars to our one ; and 
we have so many calls nearer home.’ 


natural resources are so great, she can at once 
command whatever means are needful, to lay 
the foundations of general intelligence, virtue 


vast regions which own her sway ; and secondly, 
that she wants nothing but money to ensure 
her highest prosperity. But her wealth as yet, 
lies chiefly in the deep, black mould of her 
boundless prairies and gigantic timber bottoms. 
Kindly seasons and good cultivation will grad- 
ually draw it ont; but she cannot wait for her 
reversionary millions to supply wants which 
are immedi«te and imperious. From the very 
nature of the case, new states must be more 
or less dependent upon the old, till they can 
have time to develope their resources and open 
the channels of agricultural and commercial 
prosperity. And if they were ever ‘so rich, in 
ready money, there are intellectual and moral 
wants which no moneyed affluence can at once 
supply. 

The west, theretore, asa branch of the great 
American family, has a right to look to the 
East not only for good wishes and prayers, 
but for menand for means—for pastors and 
missionaries—for lawyers, physicians, profes- 
sors and school-masters, for Bibles and tracts, 
and bound volumes and Sabbath-school libra- 
ries—as well as for pious and industrious farmers 
But in regard to emigration 
from the old to the new states, let me throw 
out two or three remarks. None but sober 
and yirtuous men are wanted. Itis a curse 
to any new settlement, to be invaded by sharp- 
ers and out-laws, And it is even worse, on 
some accounts, when members of eastern 
churches go to the west, and throw off the re- 
straints of religion and give themselves up to 
worldliness and ‘ perpetual acksliding.’ 
Though they should not abandon themselves to 
open and scandalous immorality, as some oth- 
ers do, they bring far greater suspicion and 
discredit upon experimental religion than if 
they had never made a profession, Let our 
church members then, who ave wishing to sell 
their farms and move to the west examine their 
motives :—is it that they may do more good 
—that they may help to build up churches and 
establish schools and in every practicable way 
‘ strengthen the hands and encourage the hearts’ 
of their brethen who are scattered over those 
wide regions and need their aid? If such are 
their motives, and if yaramount duties at home 
do not forbid their removal, let them go. We 
‘bid them God speed.’ They are greatly need- 
ed; and the ‘ blessing of many ready to perish’ 
may come upon them. But let them remember, 
that it requires more decided piety to meet 
the trials and temptations of frontier settle- 
ments, than to maintain a fair christian char- 
acter in the midst of old friends and long es- 
tablished institutions. If their leading object 
is gain; if they think more of getting rich than 
of doiag good, their religion is not ef the right 
sort to be transported to the west. They are 
not wanted there. Feeble asthe churches may 
be, they are better off without them, than with 
them, And whatever men’s motives may be, 
in emigrating to the banks of the Mississippi 
and Missouri, let them not dream of unmin- 
gied felicity in the ‘ fields of the blest.’ They 








will have to leave more privileges and com- 


tlements. Far be it from me to underrate the 
noble efforts of the American Bible Society, 
to supply every family in the land with the 
Holy Scriptures; or those of the Tract Socie- 


{ites and the American Sunday School Union, 
to ‘ possess the whole land; but nothing is { 


plainer, than that the supply is inadequate and 
that the rapid increase and spread of ovr 
people, require still larger contributions and 
more extended agencies. There ought to be, 
within two years, athousand new Bible and 
Tract depositories planted in the western and 
south western states, and a thousand new 
Sunday schools established, as well as millions 
of volumes for Sabbath school and christian 
libraries, and tens of millions of tracts sold and 
given away, It is impossible to estimate the 


| amount of good which might be done, by these 


instramentalities ; or to conceive of the weight 
of responsibility which rests upon us, to em- 
ploy and make the most of them. Does any 
one demind, ‘AmI my brother’s keeper ?’ 
You are your brethren’s keeper, in so far, as 
by your contributions, or personal agency, you 
can be instrumental in enlightening their minds 
and saving their souls. 

[In regard to the distribution of tracts, a 
vast deal of good might be done, with very 
little trouble and expense, were every man who 
has occasion to travel in the new settlements, 
to take a bundle along with him, and scatter 
them wherever he goes, [ regretted, exceed- 
ingly, that I] had not taken thousands of them 
with me te distribste, as E might have done to 
great advantage, on my tote western tour, 

But there is no way in which we can do so 


much forthe new states and for posterity, as | 
by educating and sending out talented young + 


All such excusatory reasoning goes upon | men of good principles and habits, to fill all ! 


the learned professions; to stud those fertile 
regions with churches and school-houses, and 
to give body and form and sou) to institutions 
which shall at once herald inthe glories of the 
latter day, and be worthy to reflect its merid- 
ian splendors, [ have already remarked that 
our brethren in the boundless west cannot raise 
up tnen half so fast as they are wanted, for 
places of public trust and influence. They 
have too many other things to do. ‘They have 


not the young men to spare, nor could they at | 


present educate them without enormous expense, 
ifthey had. But we have men enough, We 
have institutions already established, where 
they can be educated on the most reasonable 
terms; and there is no reason in the world, 
why New England, alone, should not send out 
from fifteen hundred to two thousand graduates 
every year, It scems to me there never was 
so loud a call, there never was so much an 
opportunity for doing good in this way, since 
time began, 

Search all history through, and where will 
you find such an empire as is springing up un- 
der our free governinent in the west; and what 
other people under the sun ever enjoyed ad- 
vantages like ours, for impressing their ‘image 
and superscription’ upon countless millions yet 


to be born ? The theme 1s one of intense inter- | 


est; to do full justice to which the noblest pow- 
ers would be inadequate. Imagination tires and 
owns her incompetency, when she tries to 
grasp the amazing juterests, for time and 
eternity, which are suspended upon the efforts 
we make and the aids we furnish. Placed 
then by Providence in this commanding and 
enviable position, how great are our obligations 
toendow and cherish our own public semina- 


ries, so that they may furnish more ample ac- | 


commodations, and raise the standard of edu- 
cation as high as possible. What a nar- 
row minded policy; what miserable economy ; 


child, Thus, at a recent examination of a 
school, within one handred miles of Boston, one 
of the committee addressed the children very 
much in these words:—‘ You -have gone 
through, and discharged well, the duties of this 
place, and therefore, in consideration of your 
general good behavior, we are about to dismiss 
i the school fora few weeks, that you may he 
j rewarded with a vacation for your good conduct.’ 
; In the first place, with all due deference to 
j the sentiments and character of him who used 
i these words, such language does not literally 
‘speak the truth: and children are not a hitrle 
i inclined to detect the equivocation it is capable 
‘of sustaining, The vacation would have suc- 
iceeded the examination, whatever might have 
been the result of it, whether good or bad; and 
, it was a little inclined towards falsehood, unin- 
j intentional, of course, to say that the conduct, 
,or the progress of the scholars, had been con- 
'sidered in the termination of a school, which 
expired by its own limitation. Certainly, the 
,employment of such terms was not judicious, or 
; justifiable in any point of view; and as an ex- 
‘ample set by an adult to children cannot be too 
severely reprimanded, 

In the second place, vacation does not come 
1s a reward, any more than the partaking of 
‘ood, or the nightly enjoyment of repose may 
be viewed assuch. Afier the toils of a term, 





the children may require an intermissien to re- 


cruit their strength, in like manner as the re- 
pose of winter follows the harvest of the sum- 


. mec's productions, It is essential te the health, 


..>moral, mental and physical,—of children, and, 
though it may be esteemed as a reward, by the 
icense it affords to follow their own natural 
low of spirits, their love of play, and their de. 
sire of bodily treedom, care should be taken, 
that the expiration, of the season for this re- 
creation, be not accompanied by sensations, as 
unpleasant as the taking back of an earned ree 


» ward would assuredly cecasion; to impress up- 


on the minds of the pupils, that the vacation 
must be succeeded, if I may be allowed to fol- 
low out my figure, by a new spring, whon that. 
which was raised of the former crop, shall only 
serve as seed for another season, 

These remarks are not intended to be local: 
‘for, although I have beard of one instance only, 





j 1 can readily imagine that there are many such, 
| Bat at this time, when Common School Educa- 
tion is of so high repute, when the time and 
talents of many of our ablest men are being 
devoted to the establishment of a better sys- 
tem, than any yet in existence, it is needful 
that the trifling encroachments, such as | have 
‘spoken of, upon the otherwise universal good 
effect, be attended to. The attachment of a 
teacher for his occupation may have induced 
him to make great and untiring efforts for se- 
curing the interest of his pupila: and hard in- 
; deed is his lot, if others may be allowed to in- 
culcate the doctrine, that vacation, absence, in 
fact, from his presence, is the ‘ summuim bonum’ 
of their effurts, the fitting rewar,! for the proper 
performance only of their dutics. 

If these few remarks, or rather hints, are in 
accordance with the views you would advocate, 
and if your paper may be made the vehicle of 
communicating them to others, an insertion will 
great oblige one, who has some interes’ in the 
instruction of the young,—who ferls that his 
responsbilily is already great, his labers ardu- 
ous, and his success but too often partial. 

Respectfully yours, A. R P. 

Sept. 23th, 1839. 


AN ANGEL STANDING BY. 
We read of a certain youth in the early days 
of Christianity, (those periods of heroic suffer- 





what a waste of influence; what a dereliction {19g and heroic patience and legendary wonder 


of duty, to leave our colleges to languish for 
lack of funds, when they are all wanted to raise 
men of enlarged views and cultivated minds, 
for the arduous work of laying the foundations 
and shaping the destinies of half a continent. 
In this view, too, how imperative is the duty 
which rests upon our favored young men of 
good talents and opportunities, to qualify them- 


to which I have already ventured to call your 
attention)—we read ofa Christian on whom 
his persecutors had put in practice a more than 
common share of their cruel ingenuity, that by 
his torments (let those who will, or can, go 
through the horrible details) they might com- 
{pel him to deny his Lord and Savior, After 
a long endurance ef those pains they released 


selves as well as they possibly can, for the re- { himin wonder at his obstinacy, His Christian 


sponsibilities which they will have to sustain, 
should God in his providence throw them into 
the mighty current that is rolling on towards 
the going down of the sun. And what an 
amazing importance does this view of the con- 
dition and wants of the west give to the noble 
enteprise of home missions, upon which God 
has so signally smiled, within the last ten years. 
What would have been the moral and religious 
state of our brethren, who are scattered abroad 
over so many wildernesses and prairies, if they 
had not been remembered and succored by the 
eastern churches? and how loud is the call fer 
more men and more funds, to support them in 
‘fields which are white already to the harvest,’ 

With these hasty and imperfect views of our 
duties to the west, I now close my reflections, 
and take my leave of the Great Valley, 





The art of being happy is the art of dispen- 
sing hope through our whole lives, 


So Fe RAS Pet APL LE PPT 
: cn am a hE 


brethren are saidto have wondered too, and to 
have asked him by what mighty faith he could 
so strangely subdue the violence of the fire, as 
that neither a cry nor a groan escaped him, ‘I¢ 
was indeed, most paintul,’ was the noble youth’s 
reply, ¢ but anangel stood by me when my an- 
guish was at the worst, with his finger pointed to | 
Heaven.’ Oh thos, whoever thou art, that art 
tempted t° Commit a sin, do thou think on death, 
and that thought will be an angel unto thee! 
The hope of heaven will raise thy courage above 
the fiercest tbreatenings of the world; the fear of 
hell will rob its persuasions of their enchant. 
ments ; and the very extremity of thy trial may 
itself contribute to animate thy exertions by 
the thought that the greater thy endurance 
now, the greater will be thy reward hereafter. 


— Bishop Heber. 











No man can be great who has ceased to 
be virtuous, 
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FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
THE CHILD’S FIRST BOOK OF THOUGHT. 


The idea suggested by the title of this little 
hook, as I saw it upon the bookseller’s counter 
induced me to purchase it, for the purpose of 
gratifying my curiosity, and perchance of dis- 
covering something new and useful as the title 
seemed to suggest. Upon an examination, I 
am both gratified and instructed; for I find it 
contains the elements of a portion of instruction, 
designed to supply a deficiency which has ever 
existed in our primary schools for whose use I 
understand the author intended it. 

Its design as the title imports 1s to introduce 
and induce a habit of thinking in our schools 
for elementary instruction, which has been al. 
most entirely overlooked. It is suggestive in 
its character and the competent teacher (and 
great care should be taken that all the instruc- 
ters of our children are competent) with it in 
her hand, is inducted into a new field of opera- 
tion, which cannot fail to impart instruction to 
the child, and that in the most pleasing man- 
ner, while it does more; it opens to the mind 
of the child a new and hitherto unknown re- 


gion. The thinking faculties are brought into 
action, ‘hey are taught to think for them- 
selves. 


By « natural and easy train of thought which 
the- different lessons suggest to the mind of} 
the teacher, and which is imparted to the child 
in the form of questions, the natoral opera- 
tion of the thinking powers of the child are in- 
duced to action. This is the object of the book 
This object will be effected, if the intentions of 
the author sre carried out. 

What has been the usual course of instruc- 
tion in our primary schools? That of ex-| 
ercising the memory only, while the thinking 
faculties have been permitted to remain dor- 
mant, consequently where the child had receiv- 
ed instruction, it had only been loading its 
memory, to the exclusion of any real benefit, 
which the mental faculties should have been re- 
ceiving. This I trust will not be the case after 
this book is introduced and used, 

We highly approve of the selections of scrip- | 














ture appended to many of the lessons. They | doubtless many who are kept at work during the | We are not so dead tothe things that are ex- 
illustrate the subject and impress the mind with | evening, merely that they may be kept out of | cellent, that displays of moral courege cannot | 


the importance of using the sacred writings, | 
and of their adaptation to school lessons as | 


well as to the sacred desk and the Sabbath) new that they were learning something at | 


school. 

The author is deserving the highest com- | 
mendation of all parents and instructers of | 
children for giving such a book to the public. | 


\ 


I must express my gratification at its appear-| ing day) per week; or in five months, about | 
ance, and hope it may reach the hearts of every | 99 working days of constant study to each indi- | 


j 


teacher in the primary schools of our city and | 
country, and commend it totheir earliest atten- 
tion, Ww. 
a 
\ 
For the Register and Observer. 


ADJOURNED MEETING. 


An adjourned meeting of the Sunday School 
Society was held at the Tremont Hall on | 
Sunday evening last, Wm. Brigham Esq. | 
was called to the Chair, Prayer was offered | 
by Rev. J. T. Sargent. W. A. Weeks one, 
of the committee stated the object of the| 
meeting, being the further consideration | 
of a commnnication from the Franklin Evan. | 
gelical Association suggesting the utility of | 
the appointment of an agent on the part of | 
the Society. 

The subject Ied to an anjmated and inter- | 
esting discussion, Rev. Mr. Gray advocated | 
in his accustomed earnest manner the appoint- | 
ment of an agent. He bore strong testimony 
from Jong experience, which was daily con-| 
firmed, to the worth of Sunday Schools ; and the 
necessity of faith self sacrifice und labor for the 
accomplishment of this or any other good work. 
He stated many important facts to show the} 
necessity there was for the labors of such an | 
agent as proposed. F. O. Watts, Elijah Cobb, | 
Rev. Mr, Muzzey,C. H. H. Dall, Rev. Mr. | 
Thurston of Windsor, Vt. L.G. Pray, Rev Mr. | 
Sibley, Mr. Mellen, and a gentleman from Ash- | 
by, engaged in Sunday Schools, whose name | 
we did not learn, and others, participated in the 
free conversation of the evening and in appro-| 
bation of the object before the meeting. Two} 
sets of resolutions were proposed, but after-| 


) 


wards withdrawn, when on motion of Mr. Watts, | 
it was voted unanimously, that the doings of the | 
Directors in the appointment of a company | 


agent be approved ; and that the whole sub- 
ject of appointing permanent agent, and the | 
procuring of the necessary funds be referred | 
to them for action in the premises. | 

The facts which were elicited, and the spirit | 
manifested at this meeting gave encouraging | 
evidence that this community are alive to the | 
worth of Sunday Schools, and will do all that | 
is required in some form or other, for the sup- | 


port of the contemplated agency. 


A report of ‘ Marriages, Births, Deaths and | 
Diseases in England, during the year ending) 
June 30th, 1838,’ recently presented to Parlia- | 
ment, comprises much valuable information, It 

— rs that the number of marriages register- | 
d was 111,481. Matrimony, it is stated, was | 
@t a maximum in the Christmas quarter, at a | 
minimum in the quarter ending March 31st. | 
107,201 marriages were perforined according to | 
the rites of the established church, and 4,280 in | 
registered places of worship—including among | 
the latter 76 between Quakers, and 135 be- | 
tween Jews. ‘The registry of Births, includes | 
204,863 males, and 194,849 females. The reg- | 
jstered Deaths amounted to 335,956; of which | 
131,034 were children under five years of age, | 
39,990 males, and 31,898 females, The aver- 
age mortality is stated as one to forty-five, 
The mortality of males is higher than that of 
females. ‘I'wenty per cent. of the total deaths 
is attributed to consumption It is clearly es: 
tablished that unhealthy places augment the 
fatality of certain diseases, especially cases of 
consumption, in different degrees, and there- 
fore the source of the higher mortality in cities 
is ascribed to the insalubrity of the atmosphere. 
Every human being expires about 666 cubic 
feet of gas daily, which if collected in a receiv- 
er, would destroy other animals, and is con- 
stantly producing in a variety of ways the de- 
composition of animal and vegetable matter, 
yielding poisonous emanations ia houses, work-. 
shops, dirty streets and bad ‘sewers. The 


smoke of fires and the products of combustion | 


are also poisonous, According to the report, 
it will be found, ceteris posibus, that the mortal- 
ity increases as the density of the population 
increases ; and where the density and the af- 
fluence are the same, that the sate of mortality 
depends upon the efficiency of the ventilation, 
and of the means which are employed for the 
removal of impurities. The general adoption 


| phers, 





of sanatory measures, now only in partial op- 
eration, it is stated would probably reduce the 
annuel number of deaths in England and Wales 
30,000; and diminish the numbers constantly 
disabled by sickness in the same proportion.— 
English paper. ¥ 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
FREE EVENING SCHOOLS, 


Boston, October 2d, 1889. | 
Dear Sir,—I would beg leave to suggest, | 
that the establishing of one or more’ Free | 
Evening Schvols in the city of Boston, during | 
the winter months, (or rather from November to | 
March, including both,) might be attended with | 
very great advantages, and produce a vast | 
amount of good. While we regard with the | 
highest satisfaction our Lyceums and other | 
similar institutions, whose various courses of | 
Lectures afford so much entertainment and dis- | 
pense so much useful knowledge; while we) 
look with honest pride,—as every Bostonian | 
must,—vupon our system of public tanteuction, 1 
we yet feel that there is one class amongst us, | 
and that not a small nor ao unimportant one, | 
whose wants are met neither by our Lyceums | 
nor our Public Schools. I refer to that portion | 
of our youth between 10 and 14 years of age, 
whose days are spent in performing the subor.- | 
dinate duties of a store, or in learning some | 
mechanical trade; whuse evenings are unem- | 
ployed, and who, through inability, or discrimi- | 
nation, or ignorance, attend none of our popu- 
lar Lectures ;--or even if they should, would not | 
find, perhaps, what they most need, viz:—in- | 
struction in the plain branches of an English | 
education, Free Evening Schools, in rooms 
suitably fitted up and comfortably warmed, | 
would doubtless attract to them many a young } 
inan whose evenings might otherwise be idly if | 
not viciously spent. ‘There are a number of | 
boys amongst us, whose occupations during the | 
day prevent them from attending our Public | 
Schools ; and who, finding no opportunities of | 
instruction, during their long, leisure, winter | 
evenings, spend them, generally, ina very un- 
profitable manner. 





Besides these, there are | 


harin’s way,”—but whose employers would will. | 
ingly dispense with their services if they only | 
school. To all such young men an evening | 
school would be of inestimable advantage. 
Two and a half hours during each of four | 
evenings in a week, would be 10 hours (a work- 


vidual: which, as spent by many a young man | 


now, are worse than lost; bot which, as they 


| might be spent under a kind ard faithful in- | 
| structer, would at least tend to growth in) 


knowledge. 

The expense would be trifling. But what 
has Boston to do with expense when the cause 
of education 1s concerned? Or what is any 
sum of money, when set in the scale against 
the virtue and intelligence of our citizens ? 

If only twenty boys, who would otherwise re- 


main in ignorance, and be left to waste their | 


time, could be collected, out of the whole city, 
to such an institution, it ought to be estabiished. 
Very respectfully yours, M. M. 





KEPLER, THE ASTRONOMER. 

Kepler was a man of strong and lively piety ; 
and the exhortation which he addresses to his 
reader before entering on the exposition of 
some of his discoveries, may be quoted, not 
only for its earnestness, but its reasonableness 
also: ‘I beseech my reader, that, not unmind- 
ful of the divine goodness bestowed on man, 
he do with me praise and celebrate the wisdom 


| and greatness of the Creator, which I open to | 


him from a more inward explication of the 
form of the world, from a searching of causes, 
from a detection of ‘the errors of vision’ ; and 
that thus, not only in the firmness and stability 
of the earth, he perceive with gratitude the pre- 
servation of all living things in nature as the 
gift of God, but also that in its motion, so re. 
condite, so admirable, he acknowledged the 
wisdom of the Creator. But him who is too 
dul] to receive this science, or too weak 
to believe the Copernican system without 
harm to his piety,—him, I say, [ advise that, 
leaving the school of astronomy, and condemn- 
ing, if he please, any doctrines of the philoso- 
he follow his own path, and desist 
from this wandering through the universe ; an 

lifting up his natural eyes, with which alone 
he can see, poor himself out from his own 
heart in praise of God the Creator ; being cer- 
tain that he gives no less worship toGod than 
the astronomer, to whom God has given to see 
more clearly with his inward eye, and who, for 
what he has himself discovered, both can and 
will glorify God.!— Whewell’s Bridgewater Trea- 
lise. 


Onxe Six —Satan knows that one sin, lived 
inand allowed, will as certainly shut the soul 
out of heaven as many. One sin allowed and 
contenanced will spoil the sweet music of con- 
science ; ene ein alowed will. make death as 
terrible and formidable to the soul as many. 
One handwritiag on the wall made King Bels- 
lhazzar’s countenance to change—his thoughts 
to be troubled, and the joints ef his loins to be 
loosed. O, sirs, remember, that as the one 
hole in the ship will sink it, as one glass ‘of 
poison will kill a man, as one act of treason 
makes a traitor, so one sin, loved and practised, 
will ruin a man forever. Satancan be content- 
ed that a man yield to God in many things, 

. provided they he true to him in some one 
thing; for he knows very well that one sin 
allowed and lived in gives him as much advan- 
tage against the soul as more. It is said of 
Naaman, the Syrian, that he was a valiant man, 
and a victorious man, and a great favorite with 
his prince, but it is emphatically said he was 
a leper; so it may be said of many, that they 
have great excellences and perform such and 
such glorious duties, but their one sin allowed 
and lived in mars the beauty of all their servi- 
ces. There never was a false professor who 
did not live under the power of one sin; and 
he who can say that it is otherwise with him, 
[ dare assure that man, in the Lord’s name, 
that he is an hypocrite. — Brooks. 


With a good minister of the gospel, the end 





of one duty is the beginning of another. When 
Calvin was persuaded to remit his ministerial 
labors, he answered with some resentment, 
‘What, would you have my Master find me 
idle ?? Persevere in his work ‘till the Lord 
come.’ ‘Hold fast till then,’ ‘ Continue in 
these things.’ Henry. 


| rebuked dealers in alcohol, 
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REV. JOHN PIERPONT. 


It is pretty generally known, we suppose, 
that Mr Pierpont has not been on the best 
terms, for some time past, with all the mem-|i 
bers of his society. The letter which follows 
sufficiently explains the circumstances under 
which it was written, Since then another 
meeting of the society has been held—when a 
small majority voted in favor af the proposition 
to dissolve the relation between them. We 
have taken no pains to gain particular informa- 
tion in regard to the matter, We do not feel 
it our duty as yet to express any opinion about 
it, It partakes too much the character of a 
domestic difficulty, to render it safe or becom- 
ing in strangers to meddle. The impression is 
common however that Mr Pierpont has been 
opposed and persecuted because he has fear. 
lessly advocated the cause of temperance and 
We confess it is 
difficul: for us to believe, that a majority of a 
respectable, religious society in this city, is so 
lost to all decency and dignity as to act, solely | 
and consciously, from such unworthy motives. 
And we have the utmost confidence that Mr 
Pierpont has acted from the purest and noblest 
And let it be understood, in this en- 
lightened and liberal community, that he has 
been so treated from such a cause, he will find | 
sufficient sympathy and support. The spirit of 
a hundred martyrs to freedom, is yet alive and} 
strong in the bosoms of their children. The 
man, who bravely refuses at the bidding of 
Parsion or interest to resign his most sacred 
rights, will be justly estimated and honored, 


motives, 





move us even to enthusiasm. We believe that 
in no place on earth, are the rights of the soul | 
more tenderly guarded, more deeply revered, 
And the combination, that should endeavor to 
sacrifice an honest man for persevering in their 
unimpaired exercise, would be visited with 
It can- 
not be denied however that there is‘'a class of 


withering—overwhelming indignation. 
| Persons, who would gladly prevent ministers 
from taking part in many subjects of great and 
general interest. But why should it be so? 
Are they not citizens? Ilave they not a por! 
tion in the inheritance purchssed and transmit- 
ted by our fathers? Have they not as precious 
|a hazard in the community as other men? 
)} Have they not homes, friends, cheldrag? I 
| not their orn and the welfare of these most 
| dear to them, bound up in the common destiny?" 
| Are they not embarked on the same heaving | 
‘tide, exposed to the fearful consequences $f! 
| every mistake, danger and disaster? Wie 
then should they not speak and act with ws 
|much freedom and decision as other men? 
Why should they not form and express opinions 
Why should any 
| molest or attempt to make them afraid in the 
exercise of those privileges, that are conceded 
|to al! other persons? Why reprove qualities 
| in them, that are respected inall others? The 
| minister, who suppresses and tramples down 
, one impulse, that becomes and exalts him as a 
citizen, a Christian, a man, is false to himself 
and his people. Without freedom he is noth. 


{ 


|with as much boldness ? 


CHRISTIAN HEGISTE KR. 
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preach with all boldness, 











}ing and can do nothing. He may talk and ex- 
hort. But it is only the sounding of brass. } 


His higher life | 


| He is no longer a living soul, 


has departed, 
| within him. 
, 
| unreal, powerless can proceed from him, 


The law of death is working | 
Aud nothing but what is sickly, | 
The} 
moment one drop of timidity and subserviency 
} enters his mind, the holy spirit is resisted and 


} 
| 


grieved. Its true power is blighted. 


It is no 
‘longer the temple of the living God. Those 
\that are in their graves hear not his voice and 


| come forth. 





Ile is there himself and emits on- 


! . . *_* 
ly hollow mutterings. He is the most pitiable | 


/actoronearth. Angels blush and weep as they | 


| behold him amid his miserable mockeries—with | 
a wronged, shrinking, shackled, crushed spirit 
| proclaiming those truths, that fill heaven with 
rapture and inhabit the throne of the Almighty. 
He takes counsel of flesh and blood, when 
about essaying to put forth that quickening en- 
ergy, that should redeem souls from all base- 
ness and bondage! Is he the minister of Christ 
—of him who said ¢ fear not them that can oity 
kill the body,’ whose spirit entering into holy 
souls makes them sons of God and is subvert- 
ing alltyranny? No! He is not the minister 
of Christ. He does not know him. He has 
lost the element through which alone he can 
be perceived and felt. Ie cannot preach him 
who is the power of God. He can be preach- 
ed only so far as the mind is as free as truth 
The 
least shadow of servitude quenches a portion of 
the beams that fall from his sun. There is 
nothing we so much need as fearless, noble 


and the highest influences can make it. 


men, who will do and dare all things for con- 
science and truth’s sake, We have flatterers 
and impostors in abundance. They abound on 
They are poisoning every foun- 
tain, that nurtures a people’s greatness and glo- 
ry. Multitudes are deceived and deluded. 
Every breeze is laden with the babblings and 
cajolings of selfish, reckless ambition. The 
father of lies and hypocricies 1s establishing his 
empire over us, The sacred fire burns feebly 
among us. No living coals descend and touch 
timid lips. How refreshing is one word of sim- 
ple sincerity ? O that God would send us a 
goodly company of prophets, who would count 
not their lives dear unto themselves, and whose 
inspired words might thrill through the hearts 
of this great people? Will we drive honesty 


every side. 












OT ET Re ee 





and truth from their last refuge? « Will we 
compel them back to heaven? Will we bring 
the pulpit into bondage? Will we seduce the 
oracles of God and turn his service into a 
farce? Will we break the last link that binds 
us to what is real, everlasting, divine? Will 
we cast away the last morsel of true bread ? 
Have we partaken so deeply of forbidden fruit, 
and listened so long to siren voices, that we 
imagine we are like unto gods and can deter- 
mine for ourselves what is good and what is 
evil? In the name of all that is fearful, solemn 
and hopeful, in ovr condition and destinies, we 
beseech you, brethren, reverence the independ- 
ence of the pulpit. ‘Tamper not with the free- 
dom of your ministers. Encourage them to 
We- allow they 
may abuse their freedom. But there is little 
danger of it—fur more reason to fear that they 
will come short of its demands, There is a 
himit to forbearance. 
you do or say any thiog, that may impair their 
faith and force. It is a sad thing to lay a re- 
straining, blighting hand on the moral energies 
of one, set to watch for the spiritual interests 
From that hour, it is probable, half 
his power and usefulness are destroyed, His 
hope and confidence are gone—never to re- 
turn, it may be feared. When his peuple be- 
gin to look with coldness and suspicion upon 
him, in consequence of firm adherence to his 
convictions of duty, a conflict within commen- 
ces, which, when consummated, will either ex- 
alt him far above the ordinary condition of hu- 
manity or sink him to a depth it is painful to 
Judging from the trailty we feel | 


But bear long before 


of society. 





contemplate, 
and observe there can be little doubt what, in| 
many cases, will be the result, The blood of | 
heroism has been poured into the hearts of few. 
Not many are capable of ascending to the sub- 
limest heights of virtue. We therelore beseech 
you, brethren, by the love of Chirist and the 
worth of souls, instead of checking, encourage 
your ministers to speak with boldness, to quit 
themselves like men, whose duty it is to declare | 
the whole truth,and thus te present you spotices 


before the throne of God and the Lamb. 


TNE ee a meee tee 





we eee — or eres en 


age, and the world, if he does not employ, for their 
good, whatever 





God has given him to bless 
them; and therefore, that no topic, in the wide com- 
pass of moral science, or religious or social duty 
should be,—or, without inevitable injury both to 
themselves and him, can be—interdicted by a peo- 


p leto their ‘religious teacher.’ 

A Pulpit that is profitable either to preacher or 
hearer, must be free:—and, for myself, it I cannot 
stand in a free pulpit, 1 will standin none, If my 
people do not alrendy know this, it is no fault of 
mine. ‘The service of God is perfect freedom, and 
there can be no true service of God where it is not. 

If I could consent that any topic should be taken 
out of the cognizance of my pulpit, it should be some 
one that is not exciting.” Where there is no ex- 
citement, there is—there can be—no progress, 
among a people; nay, there can be no spiritual life ; 
for, with the soul, as with the body, life itself is a 
state of excitement, While man lives, either the 
baser or the better feelings of his nature will be ex 
cited, for they must. May no topic be discussed in 
a pulpit, that will excite the better feelings? And 
may the baser never be reproved, adimonished, or 
rebuked lest they should be excited? Shall the ani- 
mal be allowed to run away with the man, because, 
forsooth, he frets and chafes when he feels the bit? 
It is the very function of the gospel to hold in the 
excited feelings of our lower nature, though they 
may be, as they probally will be, even the more ex- 
cited, for the time, by the restraint—‘to bring under 
the body, and keep itinu subjection:’—and if this is 
not done, the gospel is preached in vain. 

It, on any sulyect, pertaining to the well-being of 
his people, the minister of Christ finds their feelings 
already excited, and wanting a direction, it is emi- 
nently his duty to give them a right direction. If 
they have already taker a wrong direction, it is his 
duty to show them ‘a more cxcellent way,’ and to 
put forth his best efforts to set them right. The min- 
ister is the moral engineer to his church, which it is 
his office to direct on the highway to salvation which 
God has thrown open in thé Gospel. . To say that, in 
his ministrations, he is to abstain from all exciting 
topics, and to handle only those upon which the feel- 
ings of his people are cold and dead, is to say that 
the engineer upon a rail-road is to give all diligence 
to the conduction of his engine while the fire is out, 
and the water cold, and if is standing still ;—but, 
when its fires are all in a glow, and its steam is up, 
and its wheels are thundering along their iron track, 
—that he must not meddle with it then, because otf 
its ‘present excitement.’ 

May men be excited all the week without com- 
plaint—in their stores and in the streets, in their bu- 
siness and their pleasures, every where else, and 
upon every thing else—and yet must they expect to 
come to church fo be lulled to sleep, by the music of 
a pleasant voice, upon the most exciting topic under 
heaven—the way to heaven, and the preparation for 
it? 
No, my ‘riends, so well do I understand the duty | 
of my office, in this behalf, and so deeply do [I feel 
its responsibility, both to God and to you, that, so 
long as I hold it, and wherever I hold it, no topic, in | 
my view involving your wellare or my freedomm—my 
treedom,—the first and last condition of my real 
‘ usefulness’ to you--shall be interdicted to me, upon | 








| the ground that it is,—or that, by so calling it, it can 


be made—an ‘ exciting topic.’ 
Thus, then, I protest against the princtple advanc- 


; 





. } _ | ed in the document that [am considering. I pro- | 
To the Proprietors of the Meeting House in Hollis | test against it, 1 do not admit it; and to it I will not | 
Street. ‘ give place by subjection, no, not for an hour.’ It | 


My Friends—The doings of your body, at its ad- 
journed annual meeting, held on the evening of the 
9th instant, have been, according to your instruc- 


tions, transmitted to me by your clerk, and are now | you can not bear this, God mayshow me a people | 


before me. 


From the document communicated by him, it ap- | 


pears, that, at the previous meeting, on the evening 
of the 2d of the month, a Vote had heen offered by 
Mr. Windsor Fay, which, at the adjourned meeting, 
was withdrawn by himin favor of a Preamble and 
Vote, introduced by Mr. Daniel Weld, nearly to the 
same effect, to wit, that, in the opinion of the meet- 
ing. my usefulness, as the Minister of Hollis Street 
Society, had become so much impaired, that the con- 
nexton between the society and myse!f{ ought to be 
dissulved. The Vote, it further Sppears, was lost, 
the ballot standing ayes 56, nays 58, and two black 
ballots. : 

On receiving this communicativn, the first ques- 
tion that I asked myself was, whether any reply was 
demanded or expected from me. The vote offered 
was lost: and by no rules of proceeding, in either 
civil or ecclesiastical bodies, can the voice of a mi- 
nority, however large or respectable, be regarded as 
the voice of the body. And, in the present case, 
since neither the voice of the whole body of the pro- 
prietors was heard, speaking by a majority of their 
number, nor yet the voice of the still larger body, 
the worshipping assembly —which, in cases of this 
kind cannot be heard atall, however deep may be 
their interest in the ministrations of the church, or 
however strong their attachment to its minister,— 
.but only the voice of a minority of the pews repre- 
sented, however firm and strong that voice might be; 
—I might not have felt myself called upon to make 
—perhaps not even justified in making—any reply 
whatever to the communication ot your clerk. But, 
observing that this expression of the opinion of a large 
minority was communicated to me by instruction of 
the majority, and considering the general jule, that 
a written communication requires a written answer, 
I have cencluded that it is your wish that I should 
make, to the document before me, a reply, that may 
be acted upon at the adjourned meeting, this evening. 
This, then, I will proceed to do, as briefly as I can, 
and as distinctly. 

The preamble and Vote. then, with a vagueness 


| that may well serve as a model for a writer who 


studies rather to conceal, that to discover his real 
meaning, and which will not, I think, greatly en- 
ligtiten the future Reader of those Records, of which 
they now constitute a part, as to the specific and real 
ground of complaint, in this case, are as tollows : 

* Whereas, it is very apparent that, from various 
causes, principally growing out of a wide difference 
of opinion in regard to the expediency of discussing 


certain exciting topies, the feelings of a large num- 
ber of the society worshiping in Hollis Street towards | 


their Pastor, the Rev. John Pierpont, have become 
estranged;—and, Whereas it is all important that, to 
profit by re igions teaching, there should be the ut- 
most harmony and union existing, as well as perfect 
confidence of the people towards their Teacher;— 
Theretore 

Voted, That, however much we may regret, as 
we certainly do, the existence of any cause, we ne- 
vertheless are constrained to say, that, in the opinion 
of this meeting, the usefulness of the Rev John Pier- 
pont asour religious Teacher, is so much impaired, 
that the connexion, between him and this Society, 
ought to be dissolved.’ 

That, my triends, is the document to which I feel 
myself called upon to reply. Some of us—probably 
not all--know what it means, But it has gone upon 
the Records of Hollis Street Society, and must go 
down to the children. Will they know? I will do 
what in me lies to help them ; so that, by means of 
this contemporary paper, while they feel after, they 
may haply find its meaning. And | will endeavour 
to make up for the obscurity of that document, by 
the plainness of this, 

The communication before me, then, gives us to 
understand one thing and not to understand another. 
We understand from it that there are some subjects, 
which it calls ‘exciting topics,’ which, in the opin- 
ion of a large number of this society, must not be 
discussed 1n the pulpit; but, we do not understand 
from it what those subjects are. Here, then, is the 
developement ot a principle, and the concealmert of 
a fact. Against! the former I protest. The latter | 
will try to make manifest. 

I protest, then distinctly and aloud, against the 
principle upon which this document is based :-- 
namely, that there are some subjects which may be 
interdicted to the pulpit, on the giound that they are 
‘ exciting topics;’--(or, if this principle is sound, the 
whole system of christian preaching is unsound, and 
it cannot stand up, an hour, against the pressure ot 
the principle here disclosed—that ‘exciting topics, 
may, by the people, be interdicted to the pulpit. For, 
what topic, on earth, is so exciting as the religion ol 
Jesus Christ ever has been when preached either 
by Jesus Christ himself, or by any one, ever since 
his day, who has preached it in any thing approach- 
ing his spirit? 

As | understand it, the province of a ‘ Religious 
Teacher’—the province, especially of a minister of 
that gospel which was given for the redemption of all 
men froin all sin, of course comprehends all men and 
all sins:—that it covers the whole ground of religion 
and morals:—that, within this province lie all human 
interests, individual ur social, for time and for eterni- 
ty:—that it embraces all relations of man to man, 
whether as a constituent part of the church or of the 
state, with all his duties in either, and al) his obliga- 
tions to both. { consider that the preacher himself, 
in regard to all social and civil rights and obligations, 
stands en the same ground as other men; and that he 
is as answerable as any other man to bis country, his 





P listening to any overtures made with a view of in- J 


is tor you to say,—and J wish you to say this night— 
whether you can bear to have me tread this princi- 
ple under my feet, while | am addressing you. If | 


that can. 
I have done with this principle. And row, in re- 
| gard to its application to‘ certain exciting topics’ 
which, yet, as they stand upon the face of the cocu- | 
ment under notice are exceedingly uncertain,—al- | 
, low me to say, that, while, * by the grace of God 1 | 
am.what | am,’ shall not the consideration that * by } 
this crait we have our wealth,’ take from the cogni- 
zauce of any pulpit that [ occupy, that most exciting 
topic of the present day—the Giant Sin that I see 
spreading 113 desolations around me,—-coming into my 
Hock, and seizing its victims under my own eyes,— 
and dooming me to witness and deplore their ruin 
while they yet breathe, and to consign to a hopeless 
grave their mangled bodies when they are dead. 

For, that this is THE exciting topic, by way of 
eminence,--in regard to the expediency of discussing 
which there is such ‘ a wide difference ef opinion 
between a large number of the society worshiping in 
Hollis Street’ on the one side, and their pastor on 
the other, THEY know, full we!l. who, for two suc- 
cessive years, have brought before your annual 
meetings these complaiats relative to *‘ exciting ‘top- 
ics,’ and, by these complaints, have striven—though 
as yet have vainly striven,—to restrain the freedom 
and over-awe the independence of Hollis Street pul- 
pit. There may be protestations to the contrary of 
this. Decency requires that there should be. There 
may be, 1 know that there are, some few other and 
ancient griefs, caused by the independence of the 
same pulpit in years that have long gone by—have 
gone by themselves,—but have left their griefs still 
iresh, and promising to be immortal. Attempts may, 
even, be imade to show that the discussion of other 
‘ exciting topics’ than this bas been‘ the head and | 
front of my offending’ at least, to conceal from the 
eyes of the Christsan community, what the main- 
spring of these periodical movoments is. The very 
document under consideration appears to me to be 
such an attempt, on the part of those who framed it. 
But, the passing events of the day, the proceedings 
of the last year and of this year, the pursuits and in- 
terests of those with whom these proceedings origi- 
nated, throw too much light upon the living and the 
present, to leave this a doubtful matter. From me, 
and many of the proprietors of Hollis Street Meet. 
ing house, who know much less on this subject than 
I bave been made to know and to feel, uo Junguage 
and no silence can ‘dissemble or cloak’ tbe real 
spirit that is at the bottom of these waters ot strife ; 
the spirit that is breaking up the peace, and threat- 
euing the integrity of this Christian church. 

I know that Temperance, thowgh the chief is not 
the only exciting topic which has been the 
occasion of estranged feeling. This I have already 
peweyeren I take no pleasure in again alluding to 
| any other; and would only say that, in the only two 
| discourses in which lam aware of having given | 

offence, | have laid the cause of offence before the } 
world, by the hand of the press; and | await with | 
| CoOmposure, the judgment that may be passed upon 
those discourses, by God and good men I owe it, 

however, to the parties aggrieved, in each of these 
cases to say that the grievance consisted not in the 
doctrine advanced upon any particular ‘ exciting 
topic, but in the fact that I touched it at all, after I 
had been told that I must not. 

In stirring and sifting times, like these, when the 
minds of men are acting upon some of the most mo- 
mentous-subjects that ever-broke up the lethargy of 
a servile and sensual age ;—when the elements of 
society, its passions and conflicting interests are so vi- 
olently shaken together ; there will always be minor | 
sources of uneasiness, which ten to disqu et the feel- | 
ings of lellow worshipers, and to estrange them from } 
each other, or from the leader of their religious ser- | 
vices. I am aware that there are, as there ever 
have been, some such among us,—some. small 
streams of troubled water, finding their way through | 
the pasture where this flock is feeding. But these | 
attract attention, in the present case, chiefly from 
their having become tributary to the strong current 
that, at its annual overtlow, has drifted into this 
church the document that I am now laying open to 
the sun and air :—trom having allowed themselves 
to be sucked into the vortex of the great interest that 
is adverse to the Temperance Cause. It is tor the 
proprietors to say whether this church shall be 
drawn into the same vortex,—and carried down by 
it. The Pastor will see to it that he is not. 

Ii, now, I may be pardoned in so doing, I would 
respectlully suggest that, for the grievances com- 
municated to me by my people both last year and 
this, there are two remedies. Both are in their 
hands. First, it the individuals aggrieved are still 
a minority of the society, they may find relief by 
severally withdrawing themselves from their pews ; 
and, secondly, if they are a majority, they may seek 
it by displacing me from my pulpit. 

Another course has been suggested to me,—name- 
ly, that I should ask you to dismiss me from my 
office. As an inducement todo so, an offer has 
been made me, by individuals of your number, of a 
year’s salary. This offer was made, I doubt not, in 
a spirit of pecuniary liberality, of which, while | 
have been connected with you, I have never been 
lett without proofs. But however generously this 
may have been offered by them, it could not be ac- 
cepted by me in any other character than as a bribe, 
to seduce me from the path of duty to myself and to 
my protession. My bread is as important to me, as 
any other man’s can be to him. But, in the present 
posture of our affairs, I can be neither begged off, 
nor bought off. J cannot purchase my bread by 
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ducing me to desert, or to ask to be di i 
the post at whieh 1 am now stationed, a0 @ aan 
the cross, merely because that has become a post of 
danger and of conflict. And, besides, Ihave meat 
to eat which they who suppose that Peace may be 
brought with money, know not of. 

It is for the Proprietors of Hollis Street Church. as 
a body, to say whether I shall, any longer, hold the 

lace to which, as a body. they long ago called me. 
cause it chose to do so, the society, 2s a ¢ 
act, asked me to come. When it shall choose ,—to- 
night if it choose—it will ask me to go. 

However small my ‘ usefulness,’ as the religious 
teacher of the proprietors may have been to them, § 
cannot but think that the discipline, through which 
I have passed as their minister, has been very useful 
to me,—and, at their bidding, I can part from them 
and heartily wish them peace :—though, I trust that 
they a'ready know that, in a Christian Church, ag 
in the human soul, there must be purity before there 
can be peace. 

I humbly trust, my friends, that He whom, as a 
minister of His Son, I have served among you for 
more than twenty years, will still keep me,—as he 
now sees me--prepared for the result of any action 
upon the premises, which you may feel yourselves 
prepared to take. 

Very respectlully, 
Your friend and servant, 
JNO PIERPONT. 

Boston, 16th Sept. 1839. 





THE BOSTON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

Article first, —Evucatron or THe Prorte. 

This piece, though containing several fing 
passages, on the whole surprises us exceed. 
ingly. How a person capable of the least ac- 
curate thought or just feeling conld write and 
publish things so preposterous and illiberal we 
are not aware, Because the board of education, 
composedof gentlemen in whose intelligence and 
character an enlightened community have the ut- 
most confidence, do not embrace all the writer's 
political and philosophical notions, he strives 
to throw around them a cloud of insinuation, 
Let him say plainly what he means. Let him 
make out his charges and arraign them before 
the tribunal of the Public. Let him, if he 
has the effrontery, say that he believes they are 
laboring covertly, insidiously, basely to ac- 
complish sectarian and party purposes, Thais 
shooting poisoned darts in shadowy twilight, 
does not appear very respectable business. 
If this writer imogines that this attempt, to 
cover with suspicion the board of Education, 
will be countenanced by any portion of our 
people, we are certain he is for once mistaken, 
He gives evidence at least that he has abun- 
dant faith in their credulity. 

Religion, he says, cannot be taught in our 
schools except the views of a particular sect 
are inculcated. Common christianity is impo. 
tent and worthless. The Board therefore 
must either pass over religion or cause their 
peculiar sentiments to prevail in the instruction 
given. But education without religion is little 
better than none. Therefore away with your 
Board. Encroach not on the divine rights of 
parents, Give up the whole subject to the 
towns and districts. Well, suppose it is done, 
What is gained ? 
sects in towns? Will not the majority choose 
a committee entertaining, and representing its 
religious and political ideas, whatever they may 
be? Will not the committee give their appro- 
bations to teachers of their own creed? 
Will they not select books on the same princi- 
ple? According to this writer if they are 
honest and faithful they must do so. Deem- 
ing their peculiar views essential, they will 
seize every opportunity tospread them, They 
would stand self condemned if they took a dif. 
ferent course. The difficulties of the case 
are as formidable as ever. Give the sub- 
ject then to the districts, The case stands no 
better. The influence of parties and sects 
is felt in every district in the Commonwealth. 

But perhaps he will say, choose a committee 
representing the several sects and _ parties. 
Well then each member must obstinately in- 
sist on the prevalence of his peculiar views. 
He cannot listen for a moment to compromise 
—to do so would be treason against truth and 
God. They can only neutralise each other. 
They can effect nothing. We must therefore 
expel politics and religion from our schools, 
These matters must be left wholly to parents. 
But what right have parents to prejudice and 
mould the immortal souls of their children, Are 
not their childrenas free, as responsible, as heav- 
Will the circum- 
stance that they are a little taller or older(as to 
being wise rthat is out of the question, for the 
true light is equally in all) give them any just 
claim to meddle with the spiritual destinies of 
their children ? How will the gentleman [e- 
gitimate the authority of parents in these things? 
“Thus his grand idea runs out into wtter * 
practicability and absurdity. He was 
amusing himself with a transcendental 1) 

He had for the time wholly forgotte: 

actual condition of society, Ie had s 

so far into the regions of the meon that he 
iost sight of earth. In spite of these in- 
aginary difficulties ovr schools are in oprta- 
tien, Teachers and books are selected. ‘The 
children of parents belonging to al) sects and 
parties are found jn the same school room, the 
bible is read, prayers made, religion taught. Ard 
the people are quite well satisfied with this 
state of things. They would gladly have the 
present modes improved, And for this pv! 
pose they have instituted the Board of Educ 
tion, and to it they are looking with hope and 
confidence, Jt is too late to teach them theif 
peculiar opinions are essential—that theif 
highest interest and wellfare must be offered 
in sacrifice on the altars of party passio?. 
They are convinced there is a common ground, 
deep and broad, on which they can meet if 
good fellowship and Jabor for the improvement 
of the rising generation. They will spur? 
with loathing, the narrowness, the cold bigot 
ry of this writer. He may call loud and 
fiercely, he will not here start foul spints from 
the vasty deep of man’s lower passions, Ther® 
is among us too much good sense and feeling. 


en inspired as themselves. 


gg it is, i 


Are there not parties and’ 
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material interests,’ 

But how separate the material from the 
moral? Jt is impossible, They are constant- 
ly running mmtoe@ach other, They are constant- 
ly mixed up together. An act that affects the 
condition of a man effects him more or less in 
every particular and relation. Society has a 
night to act on its individual members through 
every relation by which they are connected 
with and help to mould the common security, 
happiness and prosperity. A precise line of 
demarcation between the material and moral 
not onr moral na- 
Or does the body 
only come within the sphere of its action ? 


is perfectly fanciful. Is 
ture essentially social ? 


But we have bestowed more attention on 
this article than it deserves. It abounds with 
the most singular and indefensible proposi- 
tions. It strikes at the very foundations of 


the social fabric. Its principles if carried to 


efit. 
afford their own antidote. 


ence is resisted and defeated. 
cannot make people very Calvinistic. 





their proper results would break every holy tie | 


between men and send them forth like cattle in- ) 


! 


to the fields of nature, We are sincerely sorry | 
that the Boston Quarterly Review has not died 
a more decent death, and that we cannot shed | 
We said there 


The 


one tear of regret on its grave. 
were some fine passages in the piece. 
f jlowing are epecimers 
; , | 
« Edneation may be bad as well as good, a curse as | 
well as a blessing; and in general its quality is a 
matter of even more importance than its quantity. 
Educated, in some sensc, all our children are, and 
will be, whether we will or not. Education, such | 
as itis, is ever going on. Our children are educa- 





ted in the streets, by the influence of their associ- 
ates, in the fields and on the hill sides, by the influ- | 
ences of surrounding scenery and overshadowing | 
skies, in the borom of the family, by the love and 
gentleness, or wrath and fretfulness of parents, by 
the passions or affections they see manifested, the 
conversations to which they listen, and above all by | 
the general pursuits, habits, and moral tone of the | 
community. In all these are schoo! rooms and school | 
mas‘ers, sending forth scholars educated for good or 
for evil. or what is more likely, for a little of both. 
The real question for us to ask is not, Shall our chil- 
dren be educated ? but, To what end shall they be | 
educated, and by what means? What is the kind of | 
education needed, and how shall it be furnished? | 
As to the quality of the education to be furnished, 
we apprehend our community, like most other com- | 
munities, has no very clear or worthy conceptions. | 
Education, in that sense in which it deserves the | 
grave consideration and the earnest effurts of the 
community, is something more than the mere abili- | 
ity to read, write, and evpher; and something more | 
too than whatis commonly meant by moral and intel- | 
lectnal culture. Itis propeoly defined, The fitting | 
of the individual man for fulfilling his destiny, of at- | 
taining to the end, accomplishing the purposes, for 
which God hath made him. The system of educa- 
tton, which deth not take mv child from the cradle, | 
and train him up to go forth into the world a man, | 
in the deep significance of that term, to comprehenc | 
the end for which ne was made, and the surest and | 
speediest means of attaining to it, is defective, and | 
can never answer the legitimate purposes ef educa- 
tion.’ 


‘Man is also « social being, and needs an educa- 
tion corresponding to his social nature. He is nota 
mere indivdual. He stands not alone. ‘It is not 
good for man to be alone,’ said his Creator, and 
brought forth from his side Eve, blooming in beauty, 
blushing with charms, fnll of tenderness and love, to | 
break the solitude, clothe the dusty earth with soft | 
verdure, give the flowers of Paradise their varied , 
hues and sweet fragrance. In Eve Adam found the | 
compliment of hig béing, and rose to manhood. He, | 
who hast not loved, who has not felt that love which 
melts two human beings info one, and of the satin | 
makes one flesh, has uct yet attained to manhood, 
He has perceived none of the deep mysteries of his 
being - of the immortality of the affections he has 
conceived nothing; and the infinite fulness of his 
nature lies shrouded in deep night. It is not till one | 
loves, that he receives intimations of a higher na- } 
ture, of the wenderful capacities with which he is} 
created, is raised from himself. and permitted to see | 
and taste something of that Fulness from the bosom } 
of which the oniverse proceeded, and in whese em- 
brace it reposes. It is then that he begins to attain | 
to manhood. He is then a child no longer. He is | 
alone no longer. He belongs now to the universe, | 
and has a place in it. Love unites him to Eve and! 
Evc to him. and from all-creating love springs the | 
Family, and from the Family Society, crowned by | 
the State. Love makes him a man, and multiplies | 
his relations and ties withont nv mber, links the first | 
man to the youngest child of the latest generation, | 
and gathers and cements all individuals, however | 
scattered over the face of the globe, sleeping he- | 
neath the earth, or riding in sun-chariots through the 
heavens, into one round, compact, and indissoluble | 
whole. Thus love gives each individual an interest 
in the whole, a part and a lotin all, and what is bet- | 
ter yet, a work. Proceeding from love, made capa | 
ble of loving with a love that can triumph over time 


and all ite mutations, over pain, sickness, sorrow, | 


death, and the grave, and bloom in immortal beauty 
when all else has become withered and dry, mas has 


a social nature, is a social being, and needs a social | 


education.’ 


WATTS’S IMPROVEMENT OF THE MIND. | 
Published by | 


Revised by Rev. Joseph Emerson. 
James Loring. 


Dr Johnson says of this work, 


this book is not recommended,’ 


mendation from such a man is sufficient. 


} 
with a clear, discriminative, practical, good | 
vhich we should hardly expect from | 


the author’s other works. 


ommend it especially to all young per- | 
o are desirous of acquainting them. | 
selves with the best means and modes of self | 
cultivation. To unfold, enrich, strengthen our | 
nature ie a sublime science, It should be pur- 
sued systematically. Noble impulses and lofty | 


aspirations will not do. They may be whol- 
ly wasted for want of skill in their manage- 
ment. A large amount is wasted in the case 
They are the same elements of 
They must be wrought into abiding, 
glorious results. A vast amount of virtuous 
energy and enthusiasm are lost to the world. 
The divine science of moral, self-calture is yet 
in its infaney. 


of every one. 
character. 


W hat so uncertain as efforts to 
improve and elevate ourselves and others, a8 
the means employed to form character ? 
enterprises so frequently and lamentably fail as 
those directed to the spiritual improvement of 
society? There is a mine of moral wealth and 
Power in every man’s nature—but we as yet 
know not how to develope it. We look for- 
ward to the time when it will be no longer a 


Problem how to combine the influences neces- 


Sary to clothe humanity in all the beauties and 
energies of holiness. 
haps the best book on the subject, 


THE GOOD HOUSE 


pecting and willing to become such. 
therefore commend it to their attention, hoping 


it may do some service to those of us who are, Cure admittance were reluctantly obliged to go 


OTHER ESSAYS. 

These essays are well known and highly ap- 
preciated. We would commend them especia!- 
ly to young men, They breathe a free, erdent, 
and maply spirit. They awaken and strengthen 
the mental faculties. Without containing much 
in themselves that is original, they give an or- 
iginal turn to the thoughts and spread fresh 
vigor throngh the intellect. This is the au- 
thor’s chief excellence. Ilis compositions have 
many faults which it would be easy to point 
out. But they excite the energies of the soul 
and make us work for ourselves, It is impos- 
sible to read them carefully without great ben- 
Much of the religious sentiment that per- 
vades parts of then we do not like. But they 
They arouse so 
much activity within, that the pernicious influ- 
Such writings 
It is a 
neat volume, published by James Loring. 





KEEPER. By Mrs S. J. 


Hale. 


Not thinking ourself very capable of judg. | 
ing of the matters it discusses we put it into! 
the hands of a friend in whose competency we 


have confidence, She says it is a good book, | 


and that we shall do well ty recommend it to | 


all young house keepers and to that very in- | 


teresting portion of the community that are ex- | 


We 


‘ , aS 
looking forward to the delights of naps 


cookery in our own homes, 





Gazette of the 7th inst. makes the following state- 
ment. 


‘Few books | 
have been peruséd by me with greater pleasure. | 
Whoever has the care of instructing others | 
may be charged with deficiency in his duty if| 
Such com- | 
Tt) 


contains much that is valuable. It abounds} 


What’ 





But till then this is per- 





INTELLIGENCE, 





Suspension of Specie Payments.—The National | 


' 
f 


A combination of adverse circumstances has re- 


luctantly compelled the banks of this city to resort to 
a temporary suspension of specie payments. 
failure of the harvest in England that year caused ‘a | 
demand upon the bank of England for more than composing the expedition, supposed to be the largest | 
six millions of pounds sterling, about thirty millions | of the kind that was ever undertaken in this country. | 
of dollars, which was drawn in gold and silver from | 
the vaults and exported to the continent to pay for | ference. 


The | 


grain. | 





Fire at Quincy.—The large English ‘and West 
India goods store of Mr John Whitney, on Washing- 
ington street, Quincy, was entirely consumed b 
fire, with the whole stock, on Tuesday night. It 
Pre Sret broken open, and then set on fire.—Tran- 

+ ipt. 


Squashes.— At the Middlesex Cattle Show on the 
2d inst., a squash was exhibited weighing 162 Ibs. 
It was raised by Mr Kent of Sudbury. Anbdther 
great squash weighing 161 Ibs. was exhibited at the 
late Mechanic’s exhibition in this city. 


Another alleged American Slaver.-- The Schooner 
Caroline, captain Dundas of Baltimore, has been sent 
from Sierra Leone a prize to H. B. M. brig Dolphin. 
The Journal of Commerce says ;— 

She was seized on a charge of being engaged in 
the slave trade, and is brought to this country out of 
respect to the American Government, instead of be- 
ing _ abjucicated upon at Sierra Leone, as_ slice 
wouid have been if belonging to any nation with 
which the British Government has a treaty for. the 
suppression of the slave trade. Four of the original 
crew of the Catherine are on board, The remainder, 
about thirty, were discharged on the coast. We un- 
derstand she has an American register on board, and 
she is said to be owned in Baltimore, She was fitted 
out at Havana, where she took up ber cargo. 


Lutherans.—The Synod of the Evangelical Luth- 
eran church of west Pennsylvania held a session at 
York, Pa. last week. Upwards of forty clergymen 
were present, with an equal number of lay delegates. 
The English and German languages are used indis- 
criminately, in transacting the business of the Synod. 


THE OREGON MISSION. 


The New York Evening Post of Friday has the 
following : 


‘There was a meeting of peculiar interest hel? in ; 


the Methodist Church ot Green street on Thursday 
evening, at which Dr Bangs presided as chairman, 
and Francis Hall and G. @. Disosway were appoint- 
ed Secretaries. The object was to take leave of the 
band of missionaries who are to leave this port on 
Monday next, in the ship Lausanne, for a settlement 
in Oregon Territory. Atan early hour the church 
was filled, and a great many persons unable to pro- 


away. The missionaries were seated together with 
the officers on a platform erected for their accommo- 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


~ 7 e ra . 7 
He says, ‘ govermentfhere must be restricted | FOSTER’S DECISION OF CHARACTER AND 


7 


. nothing is lost. 








dation just in front of the pulpit. After the opening 
prayer, each of them was called upon in turn accor- 
ding to a custom observed at the missionary meet- 
ings.of London, to address the assembly, giving some 
account of the circumstances that first called their 
attention to the subject, and of the means by which 
they proposed to accomplish their plans. Several of 
the females engaged in the enterprise spoke with 
great earnestness and pathos. An addtess was then 
made by the Rev. Dr Alder, Secretary of the Wes- | 


leyan Missionary Society of London, after which the liams, Mr. Wm. P. Fisk, of the firm of Fisk and Le- 


charge was given by Dr Bangs, the credentials of | 

the missionaries presented, and the meeting closed 

with a benediction. } 
The following is a list of the names of the persons | 


Rev. Jason Lee and wife, of New England Con. | 


Rev. J. H. Frost, wife and one child Genessee | 


This withdrawal of so large an amount of specie | Conterence. ' 


produced at once a depression in the value of cotton | 


and other Ameriean produce, and of course lessened | 


our means, in England, of paying fer the large 


ammount ot importations uf foreign merehandise. There | 
has, theretore, been a continued drain upon our banks | 
for specie to ship to Europe to supply this deficiency. | 
Nothing can bo more honorable to the character of 

our merchants, than the sacrilices they have made | 


, to support their credit beth at home and abroad. 


In this honorable struggle to maintain inviolate the | 
commercial character of our country, they have re- ' 
ceived every support which was iu the power of the | 
Banks to render them. There is however a point in | 
human affairs, when it becomes necessary to resort | 
to self preservation as the first law of nature. That ! 
period is now arrived ; —every effort has been made 
by our Banks to stem the torrent bat in vain. 

In support of this declaration it ig only necessary to | 
state, that since the late resumption of specie pay: | 
ment the Bunk.of the.United States has paid out in | 
specie upwards of twenty millions of dollars. In ad- | 
dition to this, the Bank has made great sacrifices to” 
support the cause of internal improvement, not only | 
in Pennsylvania, but elsewhere. 

Of the ability of our Banks to meet all their en- 
gugements, no one can doubt. The safety of a Bank 
does not consist in the amount of specie idle in its 
vaults, but in the ample security which it. holds | 
of its debtors. Ail that the Banks require is, | 
time to collect the debts due to them, to enable them | 
te resume specie payments. | 


As our readers may like to know by what argu- | 
ment the friends of suspension in Philadelphia de- 
fend the measure, we quote the following from the 
Philadelphia Gazette of the 7th inst. | 


It is unnecessary, as it is impracticable, to go sud- | 
enly into an ample elucidation of this great measure. 
It is sufficient to know that itis not one of quick and 
desperate immaturity : itis one of cool reflaction, of | 
well-weighed facts, and well descried resuits,— 
which, in any event, can scarcely tail of affording , 
relief where before there were perplexities distress, } 
and struggling confidence. Of the main momentum 
td this point, operative in both hemispheres, opera- 
tive in both hemispheres, we propose to speak briefly. | 

The affair is not one of choice, by the Banks, but of | 
necessity—a necessity not arising out of a lack of 
power to continue specie payments, but of self-pres- 
ervation, under the torm of keeping the species trom | 
being drained ont of the country. 

This necessity has its chief cause in the revuision | 
of the opium trade with the Chinese, a trade of, say | 
fifty miliions! The instrument of this trade is | 
known to be opium. This drug can no longer be | 
employed as an article of exchange with that people. | 
Specie theretore, must take the place of it. 

The Bank of England faiily reeled under these tid- 
ings from China—and was forced to make a loan of | 
the Bank of France, and into the issue of two pound | 
notes. The balance of trade being against us, de- 
mands came over here for specie, and every packet | 
ship went out carrying away from a half to a million 
of dollars. 

This was the great cause of the late stricture in 
our Banks’ discounts—the Banks could not discount 
paper because their issues came back upon them di- 
rectly, for specie. The merchants were bleeding at 
every pore. Trade and commerce were litterally 
stopped. To aid as far as possible, the Banks, (or 
some of them) gave their credit to the merchants 
under the form of Postnotes, payable four, or six, or 
eight months ahead, hoping by the time they arrived 
at maturity that the pressure might become relaxed. 

But this did not afford the reiief. The merchants, 
manufacturers and mechanics, were yet suffering. 
This suffering was not confined to this ctiy. New 
York felt it under all forms of severity,—as indeed 
did all our cities, and the whole country. 

What, under such circumstances was to be done! 
—The Banks are just as good, and better, and more 
solid, under a season of suspension, as under its oppo- 
site. The obligation to pay out specie, to be taken 
out of the country, no longer existing, their specie 
remaining secure in their vaults, and the cause that 
forced to suspend uiscounting, being removed, a re- 
lief can now be extended toa suffering people by re- 
laxing their orders for curtails, as well as by suitable 
aids throngh discounts, 

But besidas the foreign demands for specie, the re- 
cent fires in New York and in this city have made a 
call for the relief of the sufferers, under all their forms 
for at least one million and a halt dollars. Thisis an 
addition to the previous pressure. The calamity re- 
quired to be met—but the banks cou!d not meet this 
additional demand. except at the loss of just that 
much of specie to the country. 

There is great relief at the bottom of this suspen- 
sion. Let the people regard it in its true light, and 


Rev. Gustavus Hines, wife and one child, Genes- | 
see Conference. 
Rev. William H. Kone and wife, North Carolina | 
Conterence. { 
Rev. Alvan F. Waller, wife and two children Gen- | 
essee Conference. 
Rev. J. P. Richmond, M. D., wife and four chil 
dren, Ilinois Conference. 


} 
} 
Rev. Mr Dibble, missionary of the A. B. C. F. 


M. and his family. He is returning to his late ses- 
sion at the Sandwich islands. . ) 


Mr Ira J.. Babcock, Physican, wife and one child, P 


New York. 

Mr George Abernethy, Missionary Stewart, wife | 
and two children, New York. 

Mr William W. Raymond, Farmer, and wile, Bal- 
ston, Spa. 

Mr Henry B. Brewer, Farmer, and wife. 

Mr Lewis H. Judson, Cabinet Maker, wife and 


th ildren-. 
‘Mr ihe Paris, Blacksmith, wife and three | 


children, } 
Mr James Ally, Carpenter. { 
Mr Hamilton Campbell, Carpenter, wife and | 
child, Springfield. 
Miss Maria T. Ware, Teacher, Lowell. 
Chloe A. Clark, do Springfield. | 


Elmira Phillips, do do 

Almira Phelps. do do 
Orphan Lankton, Stewardess, Hartlord, Thomas | 
Adams, Indian boy’ | 
The ship Lausanne, now about sailing with Mis- / 
sionaries to the Sandwich Islands, takes out a large | 
number of trees of the morus multicautis, for the | 
purpose of forming plantations there. These islands | 


' are very tavoarbly located for the culture of the’ 


tree, and the rearing of the silk worm; and a new | 
and wide field will, no doubt, be opened there for | 
the sale of multicaulis trees. Those comprising the 
present shipment were purchased from the planta- | 
lions at Flushing, at $100 per hundred, they being | 
of a large size and carefully selected. 


West India Labor and Products.—In the Colo- 
nial Gazette we find the following abstract of the | 


exports from the West Indies in that year, as com- ' 
pared with the two preceding years. 


1836 1837 1838 | 
Sugar, cwts 4,099,093 3,843,866 4,124,862 | 
Rum, galls. 4,870,473 4,412,971 4,642,203 | 
Molasses ** 526,535 576,097 637,407 
Coffee, Ibs. 18,922,611 15,577,956 17,639,280 
Cotton, * 1,714,337 1,640,427 1,528 .296 
Cocoa, “ 1,612,304 1,874,145 2,149 637 


The quantity of sugar included in the above fig- 
ures, imported from each of the principal colonies, 





was-- 

1836 1837 1838 
Barbadoes, 273,428 445,713 473,587 } 
Jamaica, 1,054,042 903 ,933 
Trinidad, 312,141 295,376 
Guiana, 1,077,848 943 388 $35,300 | 
Mauritius, 497,302 537,455 606,019 | 


it will be observed, that in the Island cf Sumates, | 
where perhaps the loudest complaints have been 
made of emancipation, the exports of sugar in 1838, | 
(the first.year of freedom) exceed those of 1837, by 
nearly 159,000 cwt, 


Buenos Ayres.--The latest intelligence from this} BROWN, 112 Washington street. 


place is to August 16th, atjwhich time the French 
blockade was rigidly entorced. 


Fire on the Spanish Maine --The Jamaica Ga- 
zette of Aug. 31, states that onthe Sthof August, 
the city of Quibdo, capital of the Province of Choco, 
on the Spanish Maine, was almost totally destroyed 
by fire. The loss of merchandise alone is estimated 
at one million of dollars. 


Exploring (South Sea} Eepedition.--The Jour- 
nal of Commerce says ;-- 


By a letter dated ‘U.S. Ship Relief, Callao Bay, 
July 16, 1839,’ received at the Philadelphia Ex- 
change, we learn that ‘ the United States ship ‘ Re- 
lief,’ was to sail the next day, for Whahoo, Sandwich 
Islands, to laud stores, and from thence proceed to 
Sydney, New South Wales, where she would leave 
the remainder of the squadron, and then return home 
hy the way of St. Helena, and the Cape of Good 
Hope, (and fully expect to touch at St. Helena and 
the Cape,) and be home about the month of March 





it will be every where applauded. 
The means required for rebuilding our burnt dis- 
tricts, both here and in New York, can now be had— 
and this will be to set thousands of merchants and 
working men to work, who must otherwise have re- 


mained idle. 


The Philadelphia National Gazette says :--We are 
requested to state that the Commercial Bank of this 
city has not united in suspending specie payments.’ 


Lottery Tickets.—The Boston Transcript of the 
12th says;—* Edward Raymond, broker, was yester- 
day found guilty on siz counts of the indictment 
against him for selling lottery tickets to Thomas 

hompson; dry goods dealer, of this city, He is 
» liable to a fine of $12,000,” 





or April next. The United States ship Peacock, 
Vincennes, brig Consort, and schooner Flying Fish, 
all of the Expedition, sailed from this place July 
lith, for the Islands and northwest coast, &c. 

I an sorely afraid that the United States Schooner 
Sea Gull, passed Midshipmen Ried and Bacon com- 
manders, is no more. She has not been heard of 
these three months past. 


| of Theological Education, 34. 


| official returns of 1838, as far as relates to the staple | 


1053181, CHARLES C. LITTLE & JAS. BROWN, 112) 
286,247 | Washington street. 








that a load of apples had recently been 
that place for sale, by Milan Shurtleff of 
county, the fruit of an orchard planted eleven .years 
ago. They were sold at a dollar a bushel. The or- 
chard in which they grew contains one hundred and 
eighty trees, covering about two and a half acres, 





Orchards in Illinois --The Peoria Register states | 
ught to. 
aze well 


and has yielded to Mr Shurtleff $1000 @ year for} 


85 


‘He was one of the three last surviving delegates to 





~~ masgubthasnetenpiesseesesese ee — ane 


three years p; He recently sent three 

loads of bushels in each) to Rock River, 
and sold at per bushel, retail, or $1 75, 
wholesale. He has alvo made, for three or four 
cider, ‘which has readily 


a quan ot 
Prought eight dollace per barrell. The first drop- 
pings from the trees he makes up in this way, so that 





SCHOOL LECTURES. 

The next lecture will be given at Trement Hall, 
opposite the Savings Bank, on Wednesday next, at 
half past 3 o’clock, P. M., by Wm. B. Fowle, Esq., 
Subject--The abuses of memory in elementary in- 
struction, 

G. F. Tuaver, tor the Committee. 





NOTICE TO THE UNITARIAN CHURCHES 
IN MAINE. 


The annual meeting of the Maine Convention of 
Unitarian churches, will be held at Kennebunk on 
Thursday, Oct, 24th, at 9 o’clock A. M. It is ear- 
nestly requested that those ehurches which cannot 
conveniently be represented in the convention, would 
furnish the Secretary of the association with full re- 
ports of théir condition and prospects, and communi- 
cate such information respecting the denomination as 
may be interesting to the convention. 

Per order of central committee. 

JonaTHnan Co te, Secretary. 

Hallowell, Oct. 5th, 1839. 











——— 
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MARRIAGES. 











In.this city, Oct. 15, by Rev. Edward T. Taylor, 
Augustiné C, Taft..M. D., of Uxbridge, Mass., to 
Miss Deborah M,, eldest daughter of Rev. E. T. 
Taylor ; also, at the same time, John O. Bradford, 
Esq., United States Consul at Porto Rico, to Miss 
Harriet McLellan, second daughter of Rev. E. T. 
Taylor, . 











or four | 
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EBBLEBROOK .— Just by BENJ. H. 
GREENE, 124 Washington street, Pebblebrook, 
and the Harding Family. : 

Also—‘ The Latest form of Infidelity Examined. 
—Luther and his times. 

Boston Quarterly Review—The October number 
just published as r ‘oem St oct 12 


ETTER PAPER CHEAP.—Just received at 

the Tremont Stationary Rooms, 100 reams Let- 

ter Paper. and 75 reams Pot Paper, atthe low price 

of $2 per ream. S. G. SIMPKINS, 21 Tremont 
iw. o19 


Ro 
‘Bees MONTHLY MISCELLANY of Religion 
and Letters, edited by Rey. Cazneau Palfrey. 
Contents «ft No. 7, for October--Different Orders in 
Society, the appointment of God; Fomiliar Letters 
on Religion, No. 3}; Western Missions; Can he 
murmur who ean pray? Non-Reesistance; Mrs 
Grant of Laggan; Docter Bancroft; Notices of 
Books; Intelligence, &c. 

The Miscellany is published monthly, in numbers 
of 48 octavo pages each, beautifully printed, on new 
type, at $3 per annum. 

The present number being the commencement ef 
a new volume, 2 geod opportunity is offered to those 
wishing to subscribe. 

WM. CROSBY & CO. 
oct 19 118 Washington st. 


ECOND THOUSAND.—Good Housekeeper, 

by Mrs. Hale.—The second thousand of this 
work will be issued on Tuesday morning—144 pag- 
es, 12mo—50 cents. Published by WEEKS, 
JORDAN & CO. 











321, Washington street 
Oct. 5. 


ADY’S BOOK.—The publishers would call 
particular attention to the present No. of this 
Periodical, containing two copperplates, one large 
and ten small wood engravings, illustrating full di- 
rections to ladies in Riding—Mbusic—articles by 
Miss Gould, Mrs Ellet, Mr. Thaeber, &c. 

{> An edition of twenty thousand is now tseue— 

$3,00 per aunum. WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 

New-England Publishers. 

12), Waehington street. 

Oct. 5. 











Oct. 15. Mr. John T. Ellis to Miss Elizabeth R., 
daughter of Mr: Caleb Metcalf. 

Oct. 13, Mr, Joseph Winsor, Jr. to Miss Elizabeth 
A. Reynolds. . 

In Uxbridge, Oct. 7. by Rev. Mr. Clark, Henry 
Chapin, Esq. to Miss Sarah R., daughter of Jose ph 
Thayer, Esq., all of Uxbridge. 

In Salem, by Rev- Mr. Smith, Mr. Augustine 
Caldwell, to Miss Maria Bunker. 

By Rey. Dr, Flint Mr. Nathaniel H. Felt, to Miss 
Eliza Ann Preston, daughter of Capt. Joseph Pres- 
ton. 

At Cambridgeport, at the Unitarian church, by 
Rev. A. B.. Muzzey, Mr. Edward H. Rogers, ot 
Mobile, Ald, to Miss Abigail Thaxter of C. 

At Exeter, N. H. 10th inst, by Rev. Mr. Wil- 


land, of this city, to Miss Lucy, youngest daughter 
ef Dea. Josiah Folsam, 

At Portsmouth, 8th inst, Mr. George W. Hackett, 
of E. Cambridge, to Miss Mary Ann 8. Pickering. 

At Binghampton, N.Y., 4th ult. Rev. Wm. Tyler, 
Professor of Languages in Amherst College, to Miss 
Amelia, daugther of Mason Whiting Esq, of B. 

At Philadelphia, Mr. Thomas R. F. Mitchell to 
Miss Elizabeth M. setond daughter of the late Geo. | 
Ralston Esq. 





—— wei ——— 





DEATHS. 


In this city, on Saturday. last, Mrs Martha Dean, | 
At Newton Corner, Mary Jane, daughter of John 
and Mary Davis, 2 years and 8 months. 

In Charlestown, Frederick William, youngest : 
child of Henry P. Fairbanks, 16 I-2 months. \ 
In Lynn, Oct. 12, Rev. James A. Peabody, of | 
hiladelphia, Secretary to the Presbyterian Board 


In Rochester, Mags. Hon. Abraham Holmes, 86 
the Massachtsetts Convention, which ratified the 


Constitution of the United States. 
At Royalsion, Mass. Oct. 9th, Mrs Sarah H. wife 





of Mr Thomas H. Holland, formerly of this city, and 
, 1 ; | 
At Walpole, N. H., 10th inst. Mr Charles Wal- | 


ley, 64, recently oF this city. ' 

At Cifarleston, S C. 25th ult. Right Rev. Ne- 
thaniel Bowen, D. D., Rector of St. Michel's | 
Church in that city, and Bishop of the Protestant | 
Episcopal Church in the Diocese of S, Carolina, in | 
the 60th year of his age. 

At Augusta, Geo., since Aug. 18, Messrs. Elijah | 
Dweller, and Elisha Purse, of Massachusetts. | 




















ORKS ON ORNITHOLOG Y.—Audubon’s 
American Ornithological Biography, com- | 
plete in’5 vols, 8vo. 
Audutbon’s Synopsis of the Birds of North Amer- 
ica, 1 vol. 
Bonaparte’s American Ornithology, 4 vols, folio. 
Nuttall’s Ornithology, 2 vols. 
Latham’s General History of Birds, 30 vols, 4to. 
Magillivray’s History of British Birds, 2 vols. 
History of the rarer British Birds, by T. C. Eyton, | 
Esq., 1 vol. } 
La Galerie des Oissaux, par L. P. Vieillot, 2 vols, | 
Aldrovandus Ornithologia, 2 vols, folio. { 


Bewick’s British Birds, 2 vols 8vo, &c. For sale 


by 
CHAS. C. LITTLE, & JAMES BROWN, | 
oct. 19 112, Washington street. | 
Ht LIFE OF WILLIAM WILBERFORCE, | 
by his sons Robert Isaac Wilberforce, M. A., 
and Samuel Wilberforce, M. A., Rector of Brigh- 
stone, 5 vols. London. For sale b 
CHAS, C. LITTLE, & JAMES BROWN, 
oct 19 112, Washington street. 





} 
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4 EW MEDICAL BOOK, by Drs. Bigelow and | 
N | 


dAolmes.—Principles of the Fheory and Prac- 
tice of Medicine: by Marshall Halt, M. D. &c. 
First American edition, revised and much enlarged, 
by Jacob Bigelow, M. D. and Oliver Wendell | 
Hanes, M.D. 1 vol8vo. This day published by | 


oct 5 
EW BOOK for Traders, Farmers, Mechanics, 
and business men of all classes.—The Ameri- 
can Conveyancer ; containing a large variety of le- 
ga! forms and instruments, adapted to popular wants 
and protessional use throughout the United States, 
together with forms and directions for applicants un- 
der the Patent Laws of the United States, and the 
Insolvent Act of Massachusetts, By George T. Cur- 
tis, of the Boston Bar. 1 vol, 12mo, pp 281. This 
day published by CHARLES C. LIFPLE & JAS 
oct 5 


UVENILE BOOKS, lately published at TICK- 
NORS, corner of Washington and School streets, 
and for sale to the grade and at retail. 

Jonas’s Stories: related to Rollo and Lucy, by the 
author of the Rollo Books, Rev Jacob Abbott. 

Mrs Barbauld’s Lessons tor children, a new and 
beautiful edition, with fine cuts. 

Jack Halliard’s Voyages ard Adventures in the 
Arctic Ocean. 

Lambert Lillie’s valuable series of Juvenile His- 
tories, comprising a very useful and instructive set of 
books for children, being stories of the American 
Revolution, of the Southern States, of the Middle do, 
of the Western do, and of New England. 

Good’s Book of Nature, abridged for Schools, by 
Mrs S. J. Hale. 

Scenes of American Wealth and Industry. 

Parley’s Short Stories tor Long Nights, with col- 
ored plates. _ 

All the above are got up in first rate style as re 
gards paper, print an: binding. old 


HE BEAUTIES OF STORY AND EVERETT. 
--Selections from the works of Joseph Story, LL. 
D. with a sketch of his life. Also, selections from 
the works of Edward Everett. For sale at TICK- 








NOR’s. ol9 
Ny BOOKS.—Murray’s Travels in North 
A merica. 


The Nava! Foundling, by the author of *‘ Tough 
Yarns’ 

Jack Shephard, by W. Harrison Ainsworth. 

Hyperion: a Romance, by Prof. Longfellow. 

Nicholas Nickleby, Part 17. 

Letters of Eliza Wilkinson, edited by Mrs C. 
Gilman. 

The Bride of Fort Edward, 

Traditions of Palestine, edited by Harriet Marti- 
neau. 

Just published andffor sale 


ILLHOUSE’S WORKS.—Dramas, Discourses, 

and other pieces, by James A. Hillhouse, 2 
vols, E2mo. Just published, and for sale by JAMES 
MUNROE & CO. 134 Washington st. oct 19 


NEW HOME.—-Who'll follew? or Glimpses 

of Western Life, by Mrs Mary Clavers, an 
Actual Settler, 1 vol. Just published, and for sale 
hy JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 Washington 
street. oct 19 


VERY MAN HIS OWN EXECUTOR, or 
Hints to the passsing Generation. ‘Set thine 
house in order, for thou shalt die and not live.” 
A few copies received, and for gale by JAMES 
MUNROE & CO., opposite School te oct 19 


IRACLES ESSENTIAL TO THE PROOF 

OF A DIVINE COMMISSION.—Two dis- 
conrses preached in Green Gate Chapel, Salferd, and 
Cross street Chapel, Manchester, by Joseph Hutton. 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE § CO., opposite 
School street. oct 39 


AHN’S BIBLICAL ARCH ZOLOGY.—Trans- 
lated trom the Latin, with additions and correc- 
tions, by Thomas Upham, 4th ed, 8vo. Just pub- 
lished, and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 
134 Washington street. oct 19 


ARVARD COLLEGE CATALOGU E.—Cata- 
legue of the Officers and Students of Harvard 

















| University, for the Academical year 3839, and 1840. 


Just published and for by JAMES MUNROE & 
CO. 134 Washington street. oct 12 
EW TRACT.—Who was Jesus Christ? hy 
George F. Simmons; being Tract 145 of the 
Ameriean Unitarian Association. Price 5 cents. 
Just p wblished by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
Agents of the American Unitarian Association, 134 
Washington street. oct 12 


ERDER’S HEBREW POETRY,--The Spirit 
of Hebrew Poetry, by J. G. Herder, translated 
trom the German by James Marsh, 2 vols ?2mo. 
A few copies only tor sale by sale by JAMES 
MUNROE & CO. o 12 











2 





SERMON DRIDGES SERM W'S. 
ERMONS on various subjects, F Phittip Dod- 


dridge in 4 vols. London, ene copy for sale, low, 
by JAMES MUNROE & CO. oct. 32 





NITARIAN TRACTS.—No. 120. -Come over 
and Help Us.’ “A Letter te Rev. George Put- 


nam, by E. Peabody. 


No. 323. ‘Tothe Law and the Testimony.’ A 
discourse om the deference paid to the Seriptures by 
Unitarians, by James Walker. 

No. 122. Remarks on Creeds, Intolleranee, and 
Exclusion, by William E. Channing, D. D. 

No. 123. Charges against Unitarianism, by E. 
Peabody. 

No. 124. A tribute to the Memory of Noah Wor 
cester, D. D., by W. E. Channing. 

No. 125. The Nature,Reality and Power of Chris- 
tian Faith, by Henry Ware jr. 

No. 126. The Swnday School, a discourse pro- 
nounced before the Sunday School Society, by Wm 
E. Channing. 

No. 127. What is Truth? 
Peabody. 

No. 123. A Young Man’s Account of his Con. 
version from Calvinism. A statement of Facts. 

No. 129. True Grounds of Christian Unity, by 
Rev. G. Putnam. I 

No. 130. A Rational Faith competent tothe wants 
of Man. 

No 13}. The Thirteenth Report of the American 
Unitarian Association, with the preceedings of the 
Annual Meeting, May 29, 1838 

No. 132. Duty of Promoting Christianity by the 
circulation of Books. By Henry Ware jr. 

No, 138. The Future Life, by William E, Chan- 
ning. 

No. 134. Repentanee the Ground of Forgiveness, 
by Rev. Joseph Hutton, Li..D, of London. 


by Rev Andrew P. 


No. 135. The worship of the Father, a service of | 


Gratitude and Joy. By W. E. Chanping. 

No. 136. Reason and Revelation. By Rev. A. A. 
Livermore. 
No. 337. Fidelity in Duty, net aceuracy in Belief, 
our test of the Christian Character. By Andrew P. 
Peabody. > 
No. 138. The Unitarian Reform. By Rev. J. F. 
Clarke. 
No. 139. Truths joined by God not te be sunder- 
ed by Man. By Samuel Osgood. 
No. 140. Onthe Atonement. By Edward B Hall. 
-No. 241. Unitarianism Vindicated against the 
Charge of Skeptical tendencies. By James Walker. 
No. 142. Remarks on the Sacred Seriptures, and 
on Belief and Unbediet. By Orville Dewey. 
No. 143. The Fourteenth Report of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, with the Proceedings of 
the Annual Meeting, May 29, 1839. 
The Tracts of the A. U. A. can be had of the 
publishers, bound in eleven volumes at the low price 
of 75 cents per volume. 

JAMES MUNROE & CO. 

Agents of the American Unitarian Association, 
jis 134 Washington street. 


RIESTLEY ON THE CORRUPTIONS OF 

CHRISTIANITY.—A History of the Corrup- 

tions of Christianity, by Joseph Priestley, L. L. D., 
in some parts abridged, wtth appendices, 

‘ Didst not thou sow good seed in thy field? 
Whence then hath it tares ? 

This valuable work, which Dr Priestley himself 
considered among the most useful of his writings, 
has been recently republished in this country by 
the Messrs. Prentiss of Keene, in a neat 12mo at a 
very reasonable price. Fer sale at the office of the 
Christian Register. august 10. 


NITARIAN ADVOCATE.—For sale at the 
Office of the Christian Register, complete sets 
of the Unitarian Advocate. Odd Nos. supplied. 
EAN’S ADVICE.—Bean’s Advice toa New- 
married pairis for sale at the Office of the 
Christian Register, neatly bound in figured cloth. 
Clergymen supplied as usual at the lowest whole- 
sale prices. august 24. 
HE FUTURE LIFE OF THE GOOD.— 
ConTENTS. 

Contemplation of Immortality— Reunion of Friends 
—Land of the Blest—Society of the Blessed—Light 
of Immortality— Permanency of the Future Life— 
The Character unchanged by Death—&c, &e. §c. 


«I felt, that however long to me 

The slumber of the grave might be, 

I should know him again ’mid the countless throng 
Who shall bear their part in the seraphim’s song.’ 























WM. CROSBY & CO. 


september 7 118 Washington st. 





Court street. epistf sept 28 


This day published, by JOSEPH DOWE 22 


in his own family. 


TiLUsTRaTED HISTORY OF NAPOLEON~— 
By R. H. Horne, with many hundred beautiful 


engravings. 
Sees Sikes bel 
The Future Life of the Geod, ke, fe. Just re- 
ceived at TICKNOR’S. 05 


EW ENGLISH BOOKS.— » b 
N Asia Minor, by 
e 








8 Fellows, t vol,.8vo, splendidly itiuetrat- 


Davy’s Agricultural Chemistry, 8vo. 
Oxtord Bibles, fresh-supply. This day received at 
TICKNOR’S 05 


EW MEDICAL WORKS—Principles of the 
Theory and praetice of Medicine, by Marshall 
Hall, M. D., Ist American edition, revised and much 
enlarged by Jacob Bigelow, M.. D. and O. Ws’ 
Holmes, M. D. Just published and for sale at : 
TICKNOR’S. 
Also Jones’s Practical Observations on Diseases of 
Woinen, illustrated with cases and plates. 05 


TREMONT STATIONERY ROOMS. 
G. SIMPKINS has taken one of: these mew and 
'¢ spacious stores No 2F Tremont Row--where 
he intends keeping a good supply of English, French, 
and American STA IONERY 
Al) SCHOOL BOOKS in common wee, with as 
good an assortment of JUVENILE BOOKS aecan be 
found in the city. 
_ All of which will be sold at wholesale and retai} 
on the most favorable terms. 
N. B. Every attention will be paid to those of his 
customers who may find it more convenient to calt 
at his old stand in. Court street. 012 


‘LOCUTION.—The Subscriber continues to give 

4 instruetion in Seliools, and’ private lessons to 
Classes, and to kedividuals. 

A class of Boys, meeting weekly, on-Saturday af- 
ternoon, is mow open at Chauncy Hall, Chauncy 
Place. WH.LI RUSSELK,. 

Boston, Oct. 2d, 1839: No, 6: Beach s+. 


PRIVATE SCHOOL IN CHELSEA. 

fy subscriber has the pleasure of informing his 
friends and the publi¢ that the Fall quarter of 
of bis school will commenee on Monday 8 Oetober. 
He receives pupils of both sexes whom he is ready 
to instruct in the ancient and modern languages as 
well as the various branches of an English ednoation. 
A few more lads ean. be accommodated with beard 
He is permitted to reter.to Rev. 
Dr. Tuckerman, Rev. Dr Parkman,. Benj. Shurtleff, 

M. D HORATI®O ALGER. 

















sept 14 





Gentleman, a.graduate of Harvard University, 

who has hz] some experience as a teacher, is 
desirous with his witt of taking charge of'a school or 
seminary ,-—would prefer it of young ladies,--having 
no objection to a healthy sitwation. South. or West. 
The most satisfactory referenoes can be given. 25 to 
eharacter and qualifications. Address ‘My. B. S., 
Boston, Mass.’ 5t 012 


_____ PRIVATE BOARDING SCHOOL.. 
HOSE parents, who wish to give their children 


a thorough English-Education, where they may 
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escape the evils incident te city. scliools, are respect- 
fully informed that Me C. A. CUMMINGS will take 
a few more pupils. into his private boarding. Acade- 
my at Quiney, Mass , it early application be made. 

Refer to Rev. Messrs Whitney and Lunt; pastors 
of the Unitarian Ciharch Quiney. 

Terms.—Board and Tuition $25 00per quarter. 

june 8 - eop6mo 

“NHAUNCEY HALL SCHOOL.—This institu- 

tion will henceforth be underrthe joint care and 
management of the swbseribers; they having this 
day associated themselves for that purpose. 

T. C., Jr. has had the sole charge and imstruction 
of the classica} department of thié school, for the last 
five years. 

Arrangements have been made for fitting. candi- 
dates for admission to advanced standing at the Uni- 
versity, without imerfering with tho elass: exercises 
of the school. G. F. THARER. 
oct. 5. T. CUSHING, FR. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHCOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES IN CAMBRIDGE. 
Refer to Sidney Willard, A. B. Mussey, J. T. 
Buckingham, J. Livermore, R. M. Hodges, Charles 
Everett, A. Rice, Trustees of the School. 
The Academieal Year commences ttie second 
Monday of September, and consists of four quarters, 
of eleven weeks each, unless the annual Thanksgiv- 


Fhe firat theee-Vacations are one week. eaeh ; the 
fourth, five weeks. 














Board §c. for a year, x ; $150 ays 
~ one-quarter. § mere Stine” oe Gaannce. 
Tuition th the Primary, Middle and Classical ae- 


partment, $6, $12, and -@ quarter; or $20, $45 
and $55 a sneer me sso t vom? 
Music, with use of Piano, $20 a quarter. 
Painting in Water Colors, $6 a quarter. 
Drawing taugixt to all the Sehool witijout addition- 
al charge. 
Any one branch other than Music, 910°a quarter. 
Expense of Fuel arranged amongst the pupils. 
The most appreved Teachers in Music, Modern 
Languages, and other branches, according to the 
wants of the schoel,.are employed ; and competent 
Young Ladies assist in various: branches, 
Miss Young, teacher of Music, and two assistant 
teachers, reside in the family of the Principal. 
A new house has just been completed, made ex- 
pressly for the aecommodatien ef about 20 pupils 
A tew vacancies will be made in the family at the 
end of the present year. 
D. Macu, Principal. 
Cambridge, Aug. Wik, 1838. n 24 
HURCH BELLS.— Warranted of as fine tone 
as any made in this country, for sale by the sub- 
scribers at twenty four cents per lb.—Qld_ Bells re- 
cast at short netice—orders by mail. or otherwise 
will meet with prompt attention. ; 
HENRY N. HOOPER & CO. 
24 Comtereial St., Boston. 
isTaw6ino 


Wo9oD AND COALS, 
500 Cords Nova Scotia Wood. 
1000 Tons first quality Red Ash Coal, for Grates. 
300 Tons first quality. White Ash Coal, for Furnaces. 
600 Chaldron New Castle, Otrel, Syduey,.and €Can- 
nel Coal for Grates and for Smith use. 
100 Chaldon Seotch Coal, a swperior article for 
Grates or Smith use. 
For sale by MOSES FRENCH, JR. 
Main Wharf! Broad’ Street, 
near the bottom of Summer Street. 
3h. 


PURE SPER OIER- 
T. HASTINGS & Co., >} State street, have 
e constantly fer sale Winter, Fall, end Spring 
strained Sperm Oil, of first quality, for family use- 
Oi! cannisters of various sizes. 
Oil sent te any part of the city, free of expense. 
jan 13 istf 
FAMILY OIL STORE. 
HE Subscriber would intorm his friends and the 
Public, that he has added to his Oil and Candle 
Establishment, 109 State Street, a Retail Department, 
for the purpose of snpplying families with pure 
Spermaceti Oil, which he will warrant im alt eases to 
burn freely, and without crusting the wick. And 
he will send it to all parts of the city free of expense. 
sep 7 HENRY CLAPP, JR. 


TO THE LADIES. 

HE MISSES HUNT, Fema.e Puystcians, 

would respecttully give notice to the Ladies of 
Boston and vteimity, that they still continue to attend 
to all diseases, incident to the Female frame, at their 
residence, No. ? Spring Street, corner of Leverett 
Street, Boston, (Mass.) Diseases of chikirer partic- 
ularly attended to. The Patent Medicated Champoo 
Baths will be administered to Ladies. These baths 
are not only a luxury to persons im health, but a cure 
for many diseases. 

The great suecess whieh has attended their treat- 
ment of Diseases, and the properity of ladies ¢on- 
sulting one of their own sex, render any argument in 
favor of their practice unnecessary. 

Hours for seeing patients from 9 in the morning 
until 6 in theevening. Advice Gratis. jan 99 


‘| HE HARLEIAN MISCELLANY—or a cel- 
lection of searce, curious and entertaining Pam- 
phlets and Tracts, as wellin manuscript as in print, 
found in the late Earl of Oxford’s'Library, interspers- 
sed with Historical, Political ond Critieal Notes 
—complete in 6 vols, neatly bound in half call. 
Just received by CHAS. C. LITTLE & JAS. 
BROWN, 112 Washington Street. sept. 24. 


LLUSTRATED Edition of Walton’s Complete 

yale ee Contemplative Man’s Aa 4a 
being a Discourse on Rivers, Fish Ponds, Fish and 
Fishing ; by Isaac Walton and Charles Cotton, with 
notes B cal and Explanatory, and the Lives of 
the authors, in 1 vol. gilt. Just received by CHAS. 
C. LITTLE & Jas. BROWN, 112, Washia 
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FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


EARING A PRAYER, FROM THE REV. 
52 ” DR. RIPLEY, OF CONCORD. 


Thou hast come, thou hast come to the house of 
prayer, 
Thou hast come with thy time-dim’d eye: 
Thou.hast come with thy snowy and silken hair, 
And thy trembling harp’s soft sigh. 


Thou hast come, thou hast come, with thy faltering 
voice, 
To breathe on our bending souls: 
And the courts of praise in the strains rejoice, 
As the lingering echo rolls. 


Thou hast borne the burden of long, long years, 
As they swept in their dreamy flight; 

Thow hast drank at the fountof their smiles and tears, 
O1 their shadows and sunny light. 


Thou hast breathed the zephyrs of childhood’s dawn, 
And the gushing of youth’s free air : 

And the wavy dashing of manhood’s morn, 
With its mantle of wreathing care. 


Thou hast borne the loved to their rose-bound bed, 
While the garland of life was new, 

And hast bathed the brow of the infant head, 
With the bright baptismal dew. 


And now thou dost stand with thy frost-crowned 
brow, 
To whisper the words of love, 
With thy soul attuned to the hallow’d vow, 
As the incense soars above. 


Thou seem’st like « friend from the ‘spirit shore,’ 
For a moment returo’d again 

To guide where the tempest doth sweep no more, 
And the bosom is freed from pain. 


Thou wilt plume thy flight for thy golden rest, 
When the parting hour shall come ; 

Thou wilt cross the billow to regions blest, 
To thy long and peaceful home. 


Wilt thou bear a flower from affection’s wreath, 
To the loved and cherish’d there, 

Beyond the clouds and the shades of death, 
To strow o'er their path so fair? 


Wilt thou bear the love of my tearful heart, 
Where a Mother long has smiled? 

Oh bid her watch, till my life depart, 
O’er the fate of her orphan child. 


Waltham. e L. 


From Tait’s Magazine. 
THE COVENANTERS. 


Can Scotland’s son, who, uncontrolled, may climb 


the heathery steep, 


Gaze scornfully where guards the cairn, her mar- j 


tyr’s blood-bought sleep, 


And say, ‘A fanatic lies here ;' and with a pitying 


smile 


Descant on mad enthusiasts,—the ignorant, the vile? | 


Enthusiasts! by the freeman’s step, that treads on 


Scottish strand ; 
By the pure faith that sanctifies the altars of the land; 
By hymus of praise, at morn and eve, unawed by 
fear or shame, 


Poured from our peacetul hamlet homes—still bon- | 


ored be the name. 


If on the plains where Wallace fought, the patriot’ 


bosom swell, 


s 


Aud the Dold Switzer drop a tearupon the grave of 


Tell, 
Shall Scotland with irreverent eye, behold the wild 


flowers wave 


Above the mound, once stained with blood, her cove- 


nant herdes’ grave ? 


They sleep where, in a darker oay, by dreary moss } 


and fen, 


Their blood bedewed the wild heath flower, in many | 


a Scottish glen: 

When forced to flee their humble homes, for Scot- 
land’s covenant Lord, 

They grasped to save their holiest rights, the Bible 
and the sword. 


They rest in peace—the enthusiasts! who unreluc- 
tant flung 


To earth the proffered gold, and scorned the lures of | 


courtly tongue, 
They rest in peace, who knew no rest, when with 


loud curses driven, 


And hunted ’mid the wintry fells, and’reft of all but 


heaven. 


Enthusiasts ! would the proudly wise, who flings his | 


scorn and sneer, 


On graves and names long hallow’d by the patriot’s 


love and tear— 

Would he, when gleams in mount and vale the per- 
secutor’s brand, 

To quench with blood the altar-fires of his own fa- 
ther land— P 


When all around are fainting hearts and falsehood’s 


hollow smile, 


The bloody foe, the traitorous friend, fierce war, and 


covert guile, 


No hope on earth, unless he quit the banner of his 


Gop, 


And crovch a slave upon the land, where his free 


fathers trod — 


Would he renounce all earth-born joys, and choose 


his wintry bed 


On howling heath, with darkness round, and tem- 


pest o’er his head ; 


And, trusting in no arm of flesh, undaunted face the 


fires, 


The axe, the torture, and the sword, like Scotland’s 


covenant sires ? 





THE ROSE. 
A SONG FOR THE BLIND GIRL. 


If this delicious, grateful flower, 
Which blooms but for a little hour, 
Should to the sight as lovely te, 
As lrom its fragrance seems to me, 
A sigh must then its colour show, 
For thai’s the softest joy I know ; 
But sure the rose is like the sigh,. 
Born just to soethe, and then to die. 


My father, when his fortune smiled, 

With jewels deck’d his sightless chiid, 
Their glitt'ring worth the world might see, 
But ab! they shed no charms for me; 

Still tho’ the present failed to charm, 

A trickling drop bedewed iny arm ; 

And sure the gem to me mast dear, 

Was a kind father’s pitying tear. 








—— 








BROCK THE SWIMMER. 
‘ Most provident in peril.’ — Shakspeare. 


Amongst the sone of labor there are none 
more deserving of their hard earnings than that 
class of persons denominated Beachmen, on the 
shores of this kingdom. To those unacquainted 
with maratime sffairs it may be as well to ob- 
serve that these men are bred to the sea from 
their earliest infancy, are employed in the sum- 
mer months, very frequently as regular sailors or 
fishermen; and during the autumn, winter, and 
spring, when gales are most frequent on our 
coast, in going off in boats to vessels in distress, 
in all weathers, to the imminent risk of their 
lives; fishing up lost anchors and cables, and 
looking out for wails (i. e. anything abandoned 
or wrecked) which the winds and waves may 
have cast in their way. In our sea-ports those 
persons are usually divided into companies, be- 
tween whom the greatest rivalry exists in regard 
to the beauty and swiftness of their boats, and 
their dexterity in managing them ; this too often 
leads to feats of the greatest daring, which the 
widow and orphan have long to deplore! To one 
of these companies, known by the name of* Lay- 
ton’s,’ whose rendezvous and ‘ look-out’ is close 
to Yarmouth, Jetty, Brock belongs, end in pur- 
suit of his calling the following event is recorded. 

About 1, P. M. on the 6th of October, 1835, 
a vessel was observed at sea from this station, 
with a signal flying for a pilot, bearing east, dis- 
tant about twelve miles—in a space of time in- 
credible for those who have not witnessed the 
launching of a large boat on a like occasion, the 
yawl, ‘Increase,’ eighteen tons burthen, be- 
longing to Layton’s gang, with ten men and a 
London Branch Pilot, was under weigh, steering 
for the object of their enterprize. “IT was as 
near as possible being left ashore,” said Brock 
to me; for at the time the boat was getting down 
to the breakers, | was looking at Manby’s appa- 
ratus for saving the lives of persons on a wreck 


then practising, and but forthe singing out, of 


my messmates, which caught my ear, should have 
been too late; but I reached in time to jump in 
with wet feet, 


About four o’clock they came up with the ves- | 


sel, which proved to be a Spanish brig, Paquette 
de Bilboa, laden witha general cargo and bound 
from Hamburgh to Cadiz, leaky, and both pomps 
at work. After a great deal of chaffering and 


haggering in regard to the amount of salvage, 


(always the case with foreigners,) and some lit- 


tle altercation with part of the boat's crew, as to | 


which of them should stay with the vessel, T. 


Layton, (a Gatt Pilot,) J. Woolsey and George 


Darling, boatmen, were finally chosen to assist 
in pumping and piloting her into Yarmouth Har- 


bor ; the remainder of the crew of the yaw] were | 
then sent away. The brig at this time was about 
five miles to the eastward of the Newarp Float- 
ing Light, off Winterton, on the Norfolk coast, 


the weather looking squa)ly; on passing the 


made for them to go along side, and they were 
requested to take on shore a sick man, and the 
poor fellow being comfortably placed upon some 
jackets and spare coats, they again shoved off, 
and set all sail, (three lugs ;) they had a fresh 
breeze from the WSW. And now again my 
readers shal! have Brock’s own words ;— 

‘ There was little better than a pint of liquor 
in the boat, which the Spaniard had given us, 


and the bottle had passed once rannd, each man | 
taking a mouthful, and about half of it was thus 


consumed ; most of us had got a bit of bread or 
hiacuit in his hand, making a sort of light meal, 
and into the bargain I had hold of the main sheet. 
We had passed the buoy of the Newarp a few 
minutes, and the light was about two miles as- 
tern; we had talked of our job (i, ¢. our 
earnings,) and had thos calculated that by ten 
o’clock we should be at Yarmouth,’ 

‘ Alas! nor wife nor children more shall they behold, 
Nor friends, nor sacred home.’ 

Without the slightest notice of its approach, a 
terrific squall from the northward took the yawl’s 
sajls flat aback, and the ballast, which they had 
trimmed to windward, being thus suddenly 
changed to Jeeward, she was upset in en instant, 
Her crew and passengers were nine in number. 

‘ Then rose froin sea to sky the wild farewell.’ 

But perhaps Brock’s words on the occasion will 
excite more interest than Byron’s. ‘ Twas ter. 


tible to listen to the cries of the poor fellows, 


some of whom could §wim ; and others who could 
not, 


mercy, and some that had no meaning but what 
arose from fear. I struck out to get clear of the 
crowd, and ina few minutes there was no noise, 
for most of the men had sank, and, on turning 
round, | saw the boat was still kept from going 
down, by the wind having got under her sails, 
I then swam back to her, and assisted an old 
man to get hold of one of her spars. The 
boat’s side was about three feet under water, 
and for a few minutes | stood upon her, but J 
found she was gradually settling down, and 
when up to my chest [ again left her and swam 


away; and now for the first time, | began to 


think of my own awful condition, My com. 
panions were all drowned, at least I supposed 
so. Ilow long it was up to this period from the 
boat’s capsizing, | cannot exactly say; in such 
cases, sit, there is no time ; but now | reflected 
that it was half past six P. M, just before the 
accident occurred ; that the nearest land at the 
time was six miles distant; that it was dead 


low water, and the flood tide setting off the 
to the southward; therefore 
should J] ever reach the land, it would take me 
at least fifteen miles setting up with the flood, 


shore, making 


before the ebb would assist me.’ 


At this moment a rush horse collar, covered 
with old netting, which had been used asone of 
the boat’s fenders, floated close to him, which he 
laid hold of, and getting his knife out, he strip- 


ped it of the net work, and, by putting his left 


arm through it, was supported till he had cut the 
waistband of his petticoat trowsers, which then 
fell off; his striped frock, waistcoat and neck- 
cloth, were also similarly got rid of, but he dar- 
ed not to free himself of his oiled trowsers, 
drawers, or shirt, fearing that his legs might be- 
come entangled in the attempt: he therefore re- 
turned his knife into the pocket of his trowsers, 
and put the collar over his head, which, although 
it assisted in keeping him above water, retarded 
his swimming, and after a few moments think- 
ing what was best to be done, he determined to 
He now, to his great surprise, 
messmates swimming 
The 
roar of the hurricane was past; the cries of 
drowning men were no longer heard; and the 
moonbeams were casting their silvery light 
over the smooth surface of the deep, calm and 
silent as the grave over which he floated, and 
into which he saw this last of his companione 


abandon it, 
perceived one of his 
ahead of him, but he did not hail him. 


Mixed with the hissing of the water, and | 
the howlings of the storm, I heard shrieks for 


CHRISTIAN 


descend without a struggle or a cry as he ap- 
proached within twenty yards of him, Yes, he 
beheld the last of his brave crew die beside 
him, and now he was alone in the cold silent 
loneliness of night, more awful than the strife 
of the elements which had preceded, Perhaps 
at this time something might warn him that he, 
too, would soon be mingled with the dead. 

‘ With not one friend to animate and tell, 

To others’ ears that death became him well.’ 
But if such thoughts did intrude, they were but 
for a moment, and again his mental energies, 
joined with his lion heart and bodily prowess, 
cast away all fear, and he reckoned the remntest 
possible chances of deliverance, applying the 
means, 
Courage and Hope both teaching him the practice. 


Up to this time Winterton Light had served 
instead of a Jand mark, to direct his course, but 
the tide had now carried him out of sight of it, 
and in its stead, ‘a bright star stood over where’ 
his hopes of safety rested. With his eyes stead- 
fastly fixed upon it, he cootinued swimming on, 
calculating the time when the tide would turn. 
But his trials were not yet past. Asifto prove 
the power of human fortitude, the sky became 
suddenly overclouded, and ‘ darkness was upon 
the face of the deep.’ He no longer knew his 


was afraid; yet he felt thot ‘fear is but the be- 
traying of the succors which reason offereth,’ 
and that which roused him to further exertion 
would seal the fate of almost any other human 
being —a sudden short cracking peal of thunder 
burst in stunning loudness just over his head, 
and the forked and flashing lightning at brief in- 
| tervals, threw its vivid fires around him. This, 
too, in its turn passed away, and left the wave 
once more calin and unroffled ; the moon (nearly 
fall) again threw a more brilliant light upon the 
bosom of the sea, which the storm had gone 
over without waking from its slumbers, His 
next effort was to free himself from his heavy 
laced boots which greatly encumbered him, and 
in which he succeeded by the aid of his knife. 
He now saw Lowest, off High Lighthouse, and 
could occasionally discern the tops of the cliffs 
| beyond Gorlestone on the Suffolk coast. The 
| swell of the sea drove him over the Cross Sand 
Ridge, and he then got sight of a buoy, which, 
although it told him his exact position, as he 
| gays, took him rather aback,as he had hoped he 
| Was nearer the shore. It proved to be the 
| chequered buoy of St. Nicholas Gatt, off Yar- 
| mouth, and opposfte his own door, but distant 
| from the land four miles. And now again he 
held counsel with himself, and the energies of 
jhis mind seem almost superhuman; he had 
| been five hours in the water, and here was 
| something to hold on by; he could even have 
| got upon the buoy, and some vessel might come 
near to pick him up, and the question was, 
,could he yet held ont four miles? But, as he 
/said,*[ knew the night air would soon finish 


/ me, and had [ stayed but a few minutes apon it, 


j 


} and then altered my mind, how did [ know that 


ae 





| 
; 





| He found the tide, (to use a sea term) was 
| broke, it did not run so strong ; so he abandon- 
led the buoy, and steered for the land, toward 
| which, with the wind from the eastward, he 
| found he was fast approaching. ‘The last trial 
| of his fortitude was now at hand, for which he 
| Was totally unprepared, and which he considers, 
|(sailors being not a little superstitious) the 
| most difficult of any he had to combat. Soon 


| after he left the buoy, he heard just ahove his 
| head, a whizzing sound, which bis imagination 


fag een into the prelude to the “rushing of 


a mighty wind,’ and close to his ear there fol- 
| lowed a smart splash in the water, and a sud- 


| den shriek that went through him, such as is 


| heard 


| ‘ When the lone sea-bird wakes ite wildest ery.’ 


| The fact was, a large grey gull, mistaking him 
for a corpse, had made a dash at him, and its 

loud discordant scream in a moment brought 8 

} countless number of these formidable birds to- 

| gether, a!l prepared to contest and share the 

} spoil. 

| ‘The Eagle soars alone; the Gull and Crow 

) Flock o’er their carrions just as mortals do.’ 

| These large and powerful foes he had now 

to scare from their intended prey, and by shout- 

ing and splashing with his bands and feet, in s 

few minutes they vanished from sight and hear- 

| ing. 

He now caught sight of a vessel at anchor, 
but a great way off, and to get within hail of 
| her he must swim over Corton Sands (the grave 
of thousands,) the breakers at this time shew- 
ing their angry white crests. As he approach- 
ed, the wind suddenly changed: the conse- 
quence of which was that the swell! of the sea 
met him. And now again for his own descrip- 
tion :— 

‘1 got a great deal of water down my throat, 
which greatly weakened me, ard I felt certain 
that, should this continue, it would soon be all 
over, and [ prayed that the wind might change 
or that God would take away my senses before 
I felt what it was todrown, In less time than 
I am telling you, | had driven over the sands 
into smooth water; the wind and swell came 
again from the Eastward, and my strength re- 
turned to me as fresh as in the beginning," 

He now felt assured that he could reach the 
shore, but he considered it would be better to 
get within hail of the brig, some distance-tethe 
Southward of him, and the most difficult task of 
the two, as the ebb tide was now running, 
which, although it carried him towards the land, 
set to the Northward: and to gain the object of 
his choice would require much greater exertion. 
But here comes Brock again:— 

‘If I gained the shore, could I get out-of the 
surf, which at this time was heavy on the 
| beach ? and supposing I succeeded in this point. 
should [I be able to walk, climb the cliffs, and 
get to a house ? if not, there was little chance 
of life remaining long in me; but if I could 
make myself heard on board the brig, then J 
should secure immediate assistance, I got 
within two hundred yards of her, the nearest 
possible approach, and, summoning all my 





} 


shore.’ 


‘ The seaman’s ery was heard along the deep ;’ 
he was answered from the deck, a boat was in- 
stantly lowered, and at half past one A, M., 


was safe on board the brig Betsy of Sunder- 


fourteen miles from the spot where the boat 
was capsized. The Caprain’s name was Chris- 
tian, 


he fainted, and continued insensible for some 
time. All that humanity could suggest wa 
done for him by Christian and his crew ; they 
had no spirits on board, but they had bottled 
ale, which they made warm, and by placing 
Brock before a good fire, rubbing him dry, and 





course, and he confessed that for a moment he | 


, my limbs would again resume their office !” 
Light, in their homeward course, a signa! hear y g 


strength, | sung out as weil as if | had beenon 


having swam 7 hours in an October night, he 


land, coal laden, at anchor in Corton Roads, 


Once safe on board, * Nature cricd enough ;’ 
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putting him in hot blankets, he was at length 
with great difficulty enabled to get a little of 
the ale down his throat ; but it caused excruci- 
ating pain, as his throat was in a state of high 
inftamation from breathing (as a swimmer does) 
80 long the saline particles of sea and air, and 
it was now swollen very much, and, as he says, 
he feared he should be suffocated. He, howev- 
er, after a little time fell into 'a sleep, which re- 
freshed and strengthened him, but he awoke to 
intense bodily suffering. Round his neck and 
chest he was perfectly flayed ; the soles of his 
feet, his hands and his hamstrings were also 
equally excoriated. In this state at about nine 
A. M.,, the brig getting under weigh with the 
tide, he was put on shore at Lowestott, in Suf- 
folk, and immediatcly despatched a messenger 
to Yarmouth with the sad tidings of the fate of 
the yawl and the rest of the crew. 

Being now safely housed under the roof of a 
relative, with good nursing and medical assist- 
ance, in five days from the time of the accident, 
with a firm step he walked back to Yarmouth, 
to confirm the wonderful ramurs circulated re- 
specting him,and to receive the congratulations 
of his friends and kindred. — London Magazine. 


DEATH OF MATTHEW CAREY. 

The United States Gazette, after announc- 
ing the death of this universal philanthropist, 
adds :-— 

Mr. Carey has filled so !arge a space in the 
public regard that, notwithstanding his great 
age, his loss will be extremely felt, and gener- 
ally mourned: for he was loved as well as 
known, 

Mr. Carey was a native of Ireland, but came 





to this country and this city shortly after the | 
revolution, where the use of his talents and his | 


unfailing industry acquired for bim respect and 
wealth. As the author of the ‘ Olive Brench,” 
published during the last war with Great Brit- 
ain, Mr. C. won the respect of the moderate of 
all parties, and aided in diffusing a spirit of pat- 
riotism and party forbearance, that was most 
beneficial to the cause of the nation. 

When the subject of protecting the manufac- 
tures of the country was made a matter of pnb- 
lic consideration and discussion, Mr. Carey took 
sides warily with those who would support 
home industry. Ilaving then withdrawn from 
active business, he devoted all his time, his en- 
ergies, and his extensive reading to the promo- 
tion of the cause in which he had enlisted, ‘and 
few can imagine the large pecuniary expeodi- 
tures to which he submitted in furtherance of 
the cause of the manufacturers. 

“The question of “internal improvement” 
early arrested his atention, and seeing at once 
how much Pennsylvania must lose by neglect- 
ing to develope her resources, and how much 
she must profit by canals, he entered heart and 
hand (he never did things by halves) into the 
work, wrote pamphlets and essays, corresponded 
with citizens of the interior, answered their ob- 


jections, stirred up the people, and was one of 


the promoters of and delegates to the Conven- 
tion at Harrisburg, which was the cause of Pen- 
sylvania’s becoming a State of railroads and ca- 
nals, 

Few projects that had for their object public 
good lacked the countenance, support, and pe- 
cuniary contributions of Mr. Carey ; he delight. 
ed in doing good, and seemed only happy in the 
success of efforts to promote public benefit or 


Prizate happiness. 
ut large as were Mr. Carcy's exertions, and 


liberal as were his expenditures for objects of 


public or social advantage, the streams of private 


charity were continually flowing from his hand, 


and his list of pensioners seemed to have swell- 
ed to 2 number that was almost beyond the 


means of individual bounty, yet none went 


empty away. The cry of the poor, the widow, 
and the orphan, was never in vain at his door: 
he had a hand open as day to melting charity. 
Mr. Carey regarded with deep interest the ef- 
forts of the young in business, and never failed 


to lend his aid to those that asked his advice, | 


and evinced deservings of his approval and as- 
sistance ; and many who now mourn his depart- 


ure, feel that the comforts which they enjoy | 
have been multiplied by the early, the confiding | 


generosity of a man who would not live to him- 
self, who knew nothing of pleasure that includ- 
ed not others in its causes. 

We enter not the sanctity of domestic be- 
reavement, but we may say that thousands will 
mourn a friend and benefactor, with a grief 
scarcely Jess than that which will be felt by im- 
mediate kindred. 

The National Gazette remarks of Mr. Ca- 
rey :— 

A native of Ireland, he came to this country 
during the last century, and was engaged for 
many years as a printer and publisher, in which 
professions he realized an ample fortune, Du- 
ring his business life, but particularly since his 
retirement, Mr. Carey was actively employed in 
philanthropic pursuits. With aclear intellect, 
a sound education, a disposition to seek out ob- 
jects of reform and amelioration in society, and 
the energy to carry out approved means, he 
possessed also the unbounded liberality which 
is the surest evidence of sincerity, and soul of 
success. 

Asa writer, he is remarkable for the concise 
array of facts which are brought to sustain his 


opinions. In questions of political economy, 
Mr. Carey always evinced a deep interest ; and 
even those who dispute his positions must admit 
the ability and candor with which he maintain- 
ed them. His latest writings, produced within 
the last twy months, are a series of papers en- 
titled the “Querist,” concerning the cotton 
trade, evincing industrious research, and a 
mind unimpaired by the lapse of four score 
years. The attention of Mr, Carey was also 
directed to plans of public education, and vari- 
ous means of elevating the condition of the la- 
boring classes, His exertions in favor of in- 
digent women were unremitting, and it is be- 
lieved that in this city they were attended with 
gratifying changes in the condition of that un- 
fortunate clasg. 

We cannot at this moment present a bio- 
graphical sketch of Mr. Carey, or attempt to do 
justice to his memory. His name is familiar in 
this country and in Europe, as a firm supporter 
of rational liberty, and a sufferer in its cause. 
Through a long life he devoted his energies 
with unquenchable enthusiasm to great and 
good purposes. [is purse was as open for 
them as his counsel. In the death of Matthew 
Carey, the cause of sound republicanism has 
lost an advocate, the poor a benefactor, the op- 
/ pressed a patron, and society a friend. Physi- 
cal infirmity limited the sphere of his persona] 
exertions, but the scope of his benevolent du- 
ties reached the farthest verge of enlightened 
philanthropy. 
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HE BOSTON SPEAKER.—Being a collection 

of picces fur Declamation. In prose, poetry and 
dialogue. Designed for the younger classes in Acad- 
emies and Common Schools. Published by JOSEPH 
DOWE, 22 Court st. episl2w august 10 


ODDS WORKS.—Truth Made Simple—Todd’s 

Lectures to Children—Student’s Manual—Sun- 
jday School Teacher—Index Rerum. For saie by 
JOSEPH DOWE 22 Court st sept J4 


} fi Rares vow NEW HYMN BUOK.-—This day 
published by B. H. GREENE, 124 Washington 
Street, corner of Water Street. 

Hymns and Prayers tor children in the Sunday 
School, and at Home. This will be found a very 
usetul little book for general use as the title im- 
| ports. 

On hand a good supply of the old Boston Sunday 
School Hymn Book, by a Superintendent. 

| Also Sacred Songs, by Mrs Follen- 

Published thisday. A new and neat edition of 
Walker’s Service Book for Sunday Schools. This 
Book is becoming very pepular, and those who 
wish to introduce it into the Sunday School, can be 
supplied with a copy gratis, by applying as above. 
it contains beside the Prayers, an excellent collec- 
tion of Hymns. july 13. 


ALUABLE BOOKS, published by JAMES 

















ton— 
Buckminster’s works, 2 vo's cloth 
' Channing's Discourses, 12meo and 8vo 
do Self-Culture 
do Slavery 
do Letter to Jonathan Phillips Esq 
Parker’s Sermons 8vo 
Palfrey’s Sermons 8vo and 12mo 
Worcester’s Letters to Christians. 
Worcester’s Last thoughts on important subjects. 
The Sunday Library, edited by Prof. Ware Jr. 


edited by Prof. Ware Jr. 
Ware on the Christian Character. 
Norton’s Statement of Reasons. 
Noyes’ Translation of the Hebrew Prophets. 
do do do Job. 
Miriam a Dramatic Poem by the Author of Joanna 
of Naples 2 edition. ‘ 
The Young Man’s Friend by Rev. A. B. Muzzey 
‘Sunday School Guide by do. 
New Views of Christianity, Society and the Church 
by O. A. Brownson. 
Nichols’ National Theology. &c. §c. 
tf 
EW ENGISH BOOKS.—Just received by the 
Moderator from London. 
Roget’s Physiology and Phrenology, 2 vols. 
Five Nights at St. Alban’s, 3 vols. 
D’ Aubigne’s Reformation in France and Switzer- 
land, 2 vols. 
Hay ward's Faust. 
Characteristics of Goethe, translated by Mrs Aus- 
i tin, 3 vols. 
| Chandier’s Hymns. 
Maccullock’s Proofs and Illustrations of the At- 
tributes of God, 3 vols. 
Porson’s Euripides. 
Turner's Sermons. 
Grant’s Sermons. 
Chandler's Hymns, 
Guizot’s History of the English Revolution. 
Taylot’s Illustrations of the Bible, 
Metaphysical Tracts. 
Gammer Grettiel or German Fairy Tales. 
| Lectures on the Bible. 
Chapman on Influence of the Affections. 
Hutton’s Lectures on Miracles. 
Christian Teacher, Nos. 1 to 9. 
Unitarian Lectures 10 No. &e. &c. 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 
Washington strect. vet 12 
} 


| R. CHANNING’S WORKS.—Channing’s Ser- 
mons, 8vo and 12mo 

do Slavery 

| do Letter on Texas 

| 











Mant’s Hymns. 
Rome in the 19th Century. 








do Remarks on the Slavery Question 
| do Sell-Culture 
| Published by JAMES MUNROE & Co. 012 
iT ‘E MONTHLY MISCELLANY OF RELI- 
GION AND LETTERS.—Edited by Rev. 
| Cazneau Palfrey. 
; [From the N. H. Argus.] ‘The high character 
| Which it has already acquired, is fully sustained in 
| the present number, and in its literary and mechani- 
, cal departments it-is unsurpassed by any work of a 
religious cast in the Union.’ 
| [From the Christian Examiner.) ‘It bas our 
_heartiest good wishes for its success, and we see not 
| when we think of the number, constituting the Uni- 
| tarian body, why it should not succeed. There is 
| room for itand to spare. The numbers, thus far, 
, tre both able and interesting.’ Published monthly 
_in numbers of 48 octavo pages, at Three Dollars per 
annum. WM, CROSBY &. CO, Publishers, 118 
Washington Street. Jy 27. 
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SILK GOODS AND SHAWL WAREHOUSE, 
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| 2 FL NEWHALL, 
Has removed to the spacious rooms, 141 Washington street, opposite the Old South Church, 
And has received by recent arrivals from France and England, an elegant assortment of fashionable Fall 


and Winter Goods, consisting of— 


Rich French Cashmere Shawls, superb new designs, on black, blue, red, 


bird of paradise, fawn, 


drab, white, blue-black, brown, ash, apple and grass green grounds; with plain and filled centres, of va- 


rious sizes. Prices from 12 to $50 each, 


English Cashmere and Victoria square Shawls, some bright and beautiful patterns, on fawn, drab, 


red, blue-black, white, harlequin and carpet ground 
Silk Cashmere and Edinboro Shawls, 
Cashmeres. Prices, trdin 5 to $15 each. 


Real Thibet Wool Long Shawls, very rich and heavy ends, 


Prices from 30 to $50 each. 


Huguenot, Balzora, Moscow, Chebille, Highland Plaided, and other Woolle 


large size and good styles. 


India Camel's hair Shawls and Scarfs, of various kinds 


8. Prices from 10 to $20 each. 


a beautiful assortment of new patterns, similar to the French 


with black, red, green and white centres. 


n travelling Shawls, of 





Plain black Shawls, for Mourning. 


Merino long and square Shawls, of best quality, black, red and white; all wool borders 


Plain Thibet Shawls, for Fricnds, of various sizes, mode colors an 


low priced Shawls, of different kinds, 
cheaper than at any previous season. 
(> Purchasers of Shawls, desirous of odtaining 


SILK GOODS. --Super black and India Satins ; blue-black and rich col 
Gros de Paris; Gros de Swiss; Gros de Naples; first rate heavy double » colore¢ 
sorted light and dark shades ; and other desirable styles of pl 

Rich figured Pou de Sois and Rep Silks, large and sm 


some entire new, figures and stripes, 


d white ; with a great variety of 


Making altogether a very splendid assortinent, which will be sold 


a choice article at a low price, are invited to call, 


1 Satins ; Gros de Noble; 
Pou de Sois, of high lustre, as- 
ain and corded Silks in great variety of color. 
all figures, a beautiful assortment of colors ; 


Blue-black figured and heavy corded Silks, of superior quality. 
Rich plain jet and blue-black Silks, of all kinds and i Bg i 


Matteoni Lustrings—plain English Glassa Lustrin 


heavy black double faced Silks—plaided Lustrin 
lot of low priced Silks, of various descriptions, m 
Goods, of prime qnalities, which will be sold cheap. 


Rich Chalie, Chalice de Laines, and Pondicherry, 
Richest “fonselaine de Laines, embroidered, printed a 


Velvets— Woollen. Worsted and Silk materials 
various other Goods of the best styles. 


& ol beautiful light colors for party dresses—rich 


gs—Sinchaws—Satin Levantines—Sarsnets—with a large 
aking a very large assortment of staple anu fancy Silk 


ot new and beautiful styles, in great variety, 
nd plain—French Embroideries, Lace Veils and 


, of every description, for l.adies’ Cloaks and Pelisses, and 


TF The Proprietor of this establishinent invites the attention of Purchasers to the splendid stock of 


Goods now offered. 
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Scenes and Characters illustrative of Christian truth, | 














EW BOOKS—By Jas. A. Hinunover.. 
N Dramas, Discourses, and other pieces, by Jomes 


A. Hillhouse—2 vols. This d 
CHAS. C. LITTLE & JAS, BROWN, 112 Wane 


ington street. Oct. 1 
ATHAM’S GENERAL HistoORY OF 
Bl .— Being the Natural History and Des. 
cription of all the Birds (above four hith. 
erto known or described by Natnralists, the 
Synonymes ot preceding Writers. The seeond en. 
larged and improved edition, Comprebending all the 
discoveries in Ornithology subsequent to the former 
publication, and a general index, illustrated with 
upwards of two hundred exquisitely colored plates 
exhibiting Specimens of remarkable Species and ya. 
ricules of cach Genus, 10 vols. 4to, Elegantly half. 
oe morocco. ° 
or sale by CHARLES C. LITTLE & JAM 
BROWN, Importers of Foreign Books 112 Washing 
ton street. Oct, 12th, 


. ACADEMICAL CLASS BOOKS, 
PELLING.—Ewersons National Spelling Book 
and Introduction to do. j 

REA DING.—Worcester’s series, viz. A Primer 
of the English Language ; the Second Book of Read. 
ing and Spelling ; the Third Book of do and do.: the 
Fourth Book of Reading. ’ 

- ARITHMETIC,—Parley’s, Emerson’s North 4. 

merican Arithmetic, Parts 1, 2, and 3, and Key. 

pense Mercantile, and Grund’s Exercises ang 
ey. 

ALGEBRA.—Grund’s Exercises and Key, ang 
Grund’s Algebraic Problems, &c. 

HISTCRY.--Parley’s Book of the United States: 
do First, Second and Third Books; the Historica] 
Class Book ; Hildreth’s Views of the United States 
and Sequel to do; Outlines of Chronology, ancient 
and modern, : 

GEOG RAPHY.—Goodrich’s Outlines of Geogra. 
phy and Atlas; do Universal Geography ; Wood. 
bridge’s Geographical Copy Book ; Blake’s Geogra- 
phy for Children. 

ASTRONOMY.—Grund’s Popular Astronomy; 
Parley’s Sun, Moon and Stars. 

CHEMISTRY .—Grund’s Elements of Chemistry, 
stereotype edition. 

PHILOSOPHY. — Abbott’s Little Philosopher 
Grund’s Elements of Philosophy. Sullivan’s Moral 
Class Book. 

CEOMETRY.— Holbrook’s Easy Lessons; Grund’s 
Piane and Solid Geometry. 

WRITING.—Noyes’s System of Penmanship; 
Marshall’s Writing Books, 4 parts. ‘ 

BOOK-KEEPING. — Walsh’s Book-keeping; 

Marshall’s Public Schoo! Account Book, 2 parts. 

DICTIONARIES.—Worcester’s Comprehensive, 
and do Elementary; Johnson’s and Walker's im. 
proved by Todd. , 

The Political Class Book, Frost’s Grammar, Rus- 
sell’s Lessons in Enunciation, Child’s Botany. 

Teachers, Schoot Committees, &c., are requested 
to give the above books an examination. 

Published by G. W. PALMER & CO. 

School Book Publishers, 121 Washington st. 


FP\EA AND COFFEE.—By Dr. Wm, A. AL- 

covT.—The object of this little work is, to pre- 
sent an inquiring community such facts and experi- 
ments as may enable every individual to judge of 
the true nature of these popular stimulants, and 
whether or not his constitutional and acquired hab- 
its, in opposition to the general rule, demand their 
use. Italso embraces what is believed to be a refu- 
tation of the arguments commonly used in detence 
of various drinks, as condiments or refreshments, as 
well as a full exhibition of the intentions of the 
Creator in segard to this subject. The suthor has 
aimed ata sober fact, rather than visionary specula- 
tion, or even the promulgation of mere theory: and 
has advanced little, if any thing, merely upon his 
own authority. The following ate sowe of the sub. 
jects of the work : 

Tea.—Exhilarating. properties-of Tea. Popular 
ignorance conerning it. History of tea. Its con- 
sumption in the United States. Tea shown to be a 
medicinal substance. Experiments upon it by dis- 
tinguished physicians and others, and their testimo- 
ny in regard te its effects on the human system. 
Tea — Mode of mixing poison with tea at Can- 
ton. Usua) manner of using tea, and its evils, in re. 
gard to digestion, the teeth, &c. Tea not invigorating. 
The necessity of some sort of stimulus. Nature of 
the strength derived trom extra stimuli. *One’s 
meat another’s poison’ considered. False experi- 
ence. Waste of nsing tea. Why there are aged 
tea drinkers. Power of habit. Is there poison in 
every thing? Tea a social thing. The effects of 
tea in shortening life. 

Coffee.—\ntroduction of Coffee into general use, 
Its origin in Africa. Early opposition to it. Its 
present consumption in Europe and elsewhere. Rap- 
id increase of its consumption High medical and 
other testimonies in regard to its narcotic qualities, 
Slavery toits use. Its effects on the humau sys- 
tem. [ts effects on the liver and other organs, 
especially the brain and nervous system. Objections 
to the author's views considered. Popular errors 
on this subject exposed. 

Statistics of Tea and Coffee-—General remarks. 
Amount of Teaimported. Proportions of the two 
kinds—black and green. Amount of Coffee impor- 
ted. General considerations. Closing appeal to 
the reader. 

This day published by GEO. W. LIGHT, 1 
Cornhill, Boston, and 126 Fulton Street, New York. 

Oct. 12th. 

















ONAS’S STORIES,—by Jacob Abbott, Author 
of the Rollo Book, just published and for sale 
by WM. CROSBY & CO. 
118 Washington street. 
RS FOLLEN’S LAST WORK.—Poems, by 
Mrs Follen, * Author of Married life’ $c. Fu. 
Published by WM. CROSBY & CO. 
113 Washington street. 





EW BOOKS.— October 1 .—Adventures of an 
Attorney in search of Practice ; by the author ol 
a Gentleman in search of a Horse. 

The Damsel of Darien : by the author of The Ye- 
massee, Guy: Rivers, Mellichampe, §c. 

No. 18 Nicholas Nickleby— No. 10 Pictorial Shaks- 
peare—No. 11 Heads of the People. 

The Ladies’ Flower Garden, of Ornamental An- 
nuals: by Mrs. Loudon—a splendid specimen of 
speed erp i sale at TICKNOR’S, 

o - 


A NEW HOM E,W HO’LL FOLLOW ?—Cr Glimp- 

ses of Western Life, by Mrs. Mary Clavers, an 

actual settler. 
o1l2 





Just published and for sale at 
_ TFICKNOR’S 
bas. E BEA UTLES OF STORY AND EVERETT. 
—Selections from the works of Joseph Story, 
LL. D. with a sketch of his life. 


from the works of Edward Everett. 
012 





Also, selections 
For sale at 
mee TICK NOR’S. 
ETTER TO MR. ANDREWS NORTON—On 
the latest forms of Infidelity. For sale at 
012 TICKNOR’S. 


G ECON D THOUSAN D.—Good Housekeepety 
by Mrs. Hale.—The second thousand of this 
work — be issued on Tuesday morning—144 pag 
es, I12mo—50 cents. Publis WEEKS 
JORDAN §& CO. ee 

















121, Washington street 
Oct. 5. 


\ ALKER ON INTERMARRIAGE—A fresh 
supply this day received and for sale to the 
Trade, and at retail, by WEEKS, JORDAN § CO. 
121, Washington street. 
Oct. 5. 
| ADY’S BOOK.—The publishers would call 
4 particular attention to the present No. of this 
Periodical, containing two copperplates, one large 
and ten small wood engravings, illustrating full di- 
rections to ladies in Riding —Music— articles by 
Miss Gould, Mrs Ellet, Mr. Thacher, $c. 
+? An edition of twenty thousand is now issued— 
$3,00 per aunum. WEEKS, JORDAN & CU. 
New-England Publishers. 
1, Washington street. 
Oct, 5. 
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- CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, 
BY DAVID REED, 
At 19 Water Street, Boston. 

Terms.—Three Dollars, payable in six mouths 
or Two Dollars and Fifty ents, if paid in advance 

To individuals or companies who pay in advance 
for five copies, sixth copy will be sent gratis. 

1 No subseription discontinued, except at the 

Migersdion of the publisher, until all arranges ®? 
paid. 





All communications, as well ag letters of busines — 


relating to the Christian Register, should be 
ed to ede REED, Boston. : 


MINOT PRATT, PRINTER. 
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